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LOUIS PHILIPPE AT HOME. 


Histoire de ia Vie Politique et Privée de Louis Phil- 
ippe. Par A. Dumas. Paris, 1852. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Tur author of this book is one of those persons 
who reminds us of the old proverb which says, 
«Save us from our friends.”” He was a 
of the house of Orleans, began life under the pat- 
ronage of the prince whose private career he pro- 
fesses to lay open to the public, and was the famil- 
iar friend of the younger scions of the family. It 
is the writer's opinion that the dynasty of Orleans 
has ceased to reign, and that it has fallen never to 
rise again. The book is written under this con- 
viction, the influence of which is visible in every 

Louis Philippe accordingly comes in for 
very much of the treatment which the dead lion 
received at the hoofs of the vivacious ass. He is 
‘* shown up’”’ in dishabille as well as in court dress. 
Suetonius has been the model of the author, but 
the latter has not imitated him in brevity. M. 
Dumas is ungratefully descriptive on a very large 
scale. He has an intensely contemrtuous hatred 
for his old benefactor, exceeded by nothing but his 
comically intense hatred of England, and he is 
considerably wicked when he deems himself only 
witty. 

It is not our intention to follow the author 
through the political portion of his biography. The 

ublic life of Louis Philippe is tolerably well Laces. 

is private life, of course, is less so, and it is of 
Louis Philippe ‘‘ at home’’ that we would speak, 
taking M. Dumas for our authority. The daguer- 
reotype likeness he has drawn of the citizen king is 
probably correct, but it is supereminently disagree- 
able. Acknowledgment of this fact involves no 
praise of the artist. 

When Louis Philippe (born in 1773) was five 
ears of age, Madame de Genlis was residing in 
is father's house under a triple title—she was 

lady in waiting to his mother, the governess of his 
sister, and the mistress of his father. ‘The latter 
ultimately surrendered all his children to the care 
of Madame de Genlis, who had, indeed, half in 
jest, half in earnest, solicited the trust. The con- 
sent of the king had of course to be gained. His 
majesty was not inexorable. ‘‘ Governor or gover- 
ness,”’ said he, ‘‘ make what you like of her ;’’ 
and he added, as he turned away, ‘‘ Happily the 
Count d’Artois has children,’ who, as it may be 
confessed parenthetically, were less carefully in- 
structed than Louis Philippe and his brothers and 
sisters. The courage onl the patience which were 
remakable in the late King of the French were in- 
stilled into him by the governess, whom he “ pas- 
sionately loved,’’ and whose place in his heart was 
far above that awarded to his own neglected 
mother. 

Madame de Genlis gave her pupils, or caused 
them to receive, a highly De sea instruction—a 
course by which Louis Philippe was influenced 
even till the last days he passed os Claremont. It 
was sometimes dramatic 2s well as practical. For 
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instance ; there was at Mont St. Michel an im 
mense wooden It had been built expressly 
on the order of Louis XIV. That sensitive mon- 
arch had been offended at some rather stringent 
comments made upon his conduct by a poor Dutch 
editor, to seize whom he violated the territory of 
Holland, and, having got possession of his prey, he 
flung the awe-stricken political writer into this 


é | monstrous prison, where the captive existed during 


eighteen years in darkness, damp, and constraint, 
and at length died, as shattered in mind as in body. 
The pupils of Madame de Genlis were makin 
an educational tour in 1788, and in the course 
their wayfaring they reached Mont St. Michel. 


They arrived about eleven o’clock in the evening, 
and, as they were expected, the fort was illuminated 
and the convent bells set in motion. . . . The prior 
and a dozen of the brethren received the princes at 
the foot of the four hundred steps which lead to the 
convent. . . . In the middle of supper Madame de 
Genlis, instigated by signs made to her by her pupils, 
touched upon the famous question of the iron cage. 
Thereon the prior explained to the marchioness that 
with the iron cage there was the same misapprehension 
as with the iron mask. The iron mask was of velvet, 
and the iron cage was of wood. But though a 
wooden, it was not the less a solid, cage, com 
of enormous beams, with interstices of only three or 
four fingers’ breadth between them. ‘‘ Moreover, 
added the prior, ‘‘ this cage, which kas become almost 
useless to us, gives a bad reputation to the convent ; 
and I have formed the resolution to destroy it.’’ This 
was a fine opportunity for Madame de Genlis to dis- 
play the philanthropical education she had imparted 
to her pupils ; she met the expression of the prior’s 
resolve by requesting him to make a solemnity of the 
destruction. The ceremony was arranged for the 
following day. 

The next day the descent was made, with some 
pomp, into the dungeon. Madame de Genlis was at 
the head of her four pupils, the prior at the head of 
his twelve monks. ‘The gaolers presided over their 
five or six prisoners, to whom permission had been 
accorded to witness the ceremony. . . . The famous 
cage was surrounded ; then a carpenter, advancing, 
presented an axe to the young Duke de Chartres 
(Louis Philippe), who struck the first blow, exclaim- 
ing—*‘ In the name of humanity, I destroy this cage !’” 
The carpenters did the rest. But, alas! as there is 
no circumstance in the world which has not its som- 
bre side for some one, so here was there a man who 
looked on with tears in his eyes as the famous cage 
began to fall to pieces. The Duke de Chartres marked 
his sorrow, and asked why it was excited. ‘* Mon- 
seigneur,’’ said the man, ‘‘I am the porter of the 
abbey, and I drew great profits from the cage, which 
I used to show to travellers as I told them the story 
of the Hollander and his fate. With its destruction 
comes my ruin.’ ‘‘True,’? answered the duke ; 
‘**and I owe you an indemnity. Here are ten louis, 
and henceforward, instead of showing the cage to 
travellers, you can show them the spot where it used 
to be.”’ 


From 1787 M. Dumas passes suddenly to the 
year 1830, and, & propos to the cage, remarks :— 


In 1830, the Duke de Chartres, then Louis Philippe 
the first, received a deputation from the city of 
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Avranches. In the midst of the congratulations of- 

upon his accession to the throne, there was in- 
terpolated a reminiscence of the act, then forty-two 
years old. The king replied to the compliment with 
the facility which was natural to him ; and he added, 
**T thank you for reminding me of a happy circum- 
stance in my life. I there, indeed, gave proof of my 
love for liberty, and of my hatred for despotism, in- 
spired by the sight of that terrific rock.’’ 

Alas, sire ! (exclaims the author, over the grave 
of the dead king), would you not have regarded him 
as a false prophet who should have said at that 
moment, ‘Oh, popular king! it is you who will open 
this convent; it is you who will repeople these 
dungeons ; and the sound of groans and complaining 
which you will cause to arise therein, from 1833 to 
1848, will drown forever the noise of the fall of the 
famous axe which you wielded in 1788.’’ 


It was not long after that Madame de Genlis 
took her eldest pupil to witness, if not otherwise 
share in, another act of destruction. Mistress and 
scholars‘were amusing themselves with private 
theatricals in the chateau of St. Leu, when news 
reached them that the people were pulling down 
the Bastile. The strong-minded instructress im- 
mediately suspended the performance, ordered the 
carriage, jumped into it with the now tall and 
“org boy, who ‘* passionately’’ loved her, and 

ve straightway to the residence of Beaumar- 
chais. From the windows of the house the youn 
duke saw the downfall of the sombre pra are 
of Charles the Fifth. He clapped his hands at the 

ctacle, laughed aloud, and exhibited such noisy 
demonstrations of satisfaction, that even Madame 
de Genlis, who was in reality as ecstatic as him- 
self, counselled him to give method to the madness 
of his mirth. 

The young prince, as is well known, surrendered 
his titles, as his father had done, became a sans 
culotte, accepted humble offices in the assembly of 
the Jacobins, and wrote to Madame de Genlis that 
there were but two things in the world he supreme- 
ly loved, namely, ‘‘ the new constitution and you!” 
At the same moment he wrote to his mother that 
he could only dine with her twice a week. The 
ardent Jacobin was growing ashamed of his royal 
parent! The very epithet which was hers by 
right of nature he gave to his father’s mistress. 
** Oh, my mother !”’ he writes (applying the word 
to Madame de Genlis), ‘* Oh, my mother, how do 
I bless you for having preserved me from all these 
evils by inspiring me with those sentiments of re- 
ligion wherein alone is my strength !”’ 

Ve pass over these well-known incidents, where- 
in we see the young duke fighting gallantly for the 

‘Republic at Valmy and Jemappes; flying from it 
with Dumouriez, refusing (by calculation rather 
than by patriotism, as Dumas seems to think) to 
take service under the Austrians against France, 
wandering through Switzerland under the name of 
Corby, an Englishman, rejoining his sister, separat- 
ing from her, and, finally, as M. Chabaud Latour, 
becoming usher in an academy at Reichenau, at 
sixty pounds a-year. He subsequently gave up his 
tutorship, travelled through Sweden, Norway, 
Desa, and Finland, and at length set sail from 
Hamburgh for the United States, on the 24th Se 
tember, 1796 ; and arrived at Philadelphia on the 
2lst of the following month. He was speedily 
‘oined by his brothers, the dukes of Montpensier 
and Beaujolais. In January, 1800, the exiles 
returned to Europe, landing at Falmouth. It is 
not till April, 1808, that we find any incident 
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worth recording, and which is not already well 
known. In that month, however, Louis Philippe, 
writing to Dumouriez, acknowledges (and the 
letter is still extant) that though born a French 

rince, he is by necessity, principle, opinion, and 

abit, a thorough Englishman. To show it, he 
intimated to Canning that it was the interest of 
England to prevent the French from getting 
session of the Ionian Islands, and that he, the 
Duke of Orleans, was ready to take command of an 
expedition for that purpose, if the British govern- 
ment was disposed to put trust in him! His ex- 
pressed hatred of Bonaparte at this period was un- 
measured, and it was only by the intervention of 
England that he did not appear in arms against 
the troops of the usurper in Spain. He found con- 
solation for the lucky disappointment in marrying 
the Princess Maria Amelia of Naples, on the 25th 
December, 1809. He soon after repaired to the 
Spanish peninsula, intending once more to take 
arms against the French. f appily for him, Eng- 
land a second time objected to his exercising a 
command. He returned to Sicily, where again he 
found consolation for disappointment in the son 
that was there born to him in November, 1810. 
He continued for some years seeking for military 
employment and reviling Bonaparte, for whom, he 
said, he entertained as inuch hatred as contempt. 
At length came 1814, and the downfall of the 
empire. 


He departed from Palermo, accompanied by a sin- 
gle servant, and arrived in Paris early in May. He 
alighted incognito at a hotel in the Rue Grange Bate- 
liere, and on the very instant, without waiting to change 
his dress, so powerful is the attraction of ‘* home,’’ 
he proceeded on foot through the Rue de Richelieu 
to the Palais Royal. He entered the garden, crossed 
and recrossed it, and then passing through the Cour 
des Colonnes, arrived at the open gate in front of the 
great staircase. The Duke of Orleans hurried into the 
hall, and, in spite of the opposition of the porter, who 
took him for a madman, rushed to the staircase, but 
ere he ascended he fell upon his knees, and, bursting 
into a flood of tears, kissed the first step before him. 
Then only did the porter begin to comprehend that 
this stranger was, at once, the old and the new mas- 
ter. 


One of his first visits was to her whom he had 
been wont to call his true mother and his only 
friend. Madame de Genlis evidently knew that 
the Orleans tradition, namely of supplanting the 
elder Bourbons, to whom Louis Philippe of Orleans 
had himself sworn homage, had not been forgotten 
by her pupil. ‘Oh, it’s you!’ was the tart 
welcome now given him by the mature lady. “It 
is you, is it? Well, I hope you have at last 

iven up all idea of becoming a king!’’ The 
tiie, we are told, replied by an equivocal gesture 
that was neither negative nor affirmative. But he 
was & man who joe compass his own ends with, 
out betraying himself; and he was already pro- 
vided for the future when the elder Bourbons were 
thinking but of the past. ‘The manner,” says 
Lafayette, ‘‘ in which the Duke of Orleans asked 
me after my son, whom he had met in the United 
States, induced me to call upon him. He warmly 
acknowledged my visit, probably bearing in mind 
my old quarrels with his branch of the family. He 
spoke of the times of proscription, of the com- 
munity of our opinions, of his regard for myself— 
and all this in terms far too superior to the prej- 
udices of his family for me not to recognize in 
him the only Bourbon compatible with a free con- 
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stitution.”” M. Dumas naturally asks, after notic- 
ing this passage. if the words which then passed 
between the duke and his visitor were not the first 
seeds from which sprung in 1830 the ‘‘ best of 
republics.’’ 

ad Napoleon not disembarked at Cannes there 
is good reason for believing that an attempt would 
have been made to dethrone Louis XVIII. and put 
Louis Philippe in his place. The latter awaited 
at Twickenham the issue of Waterloo, and, when 
that again opened to him the gates of his palace, 
he became at once so confirmed a leader of the o 

ition in the Chamber of Peers that Louis 

II. withdrew from the French princes the 
privilege granted them of sitting in the senate. 

His intimacy with Lafitte became closer after 
the birth of the Duc de Bordeaux, against whose 
legitimacy he made protest in the Morning Chron- 
icle, denied the protest to the king, and repub- 
lished it in 1830, when his partisans were placard- 
ing the streets with assurances that he was not a 
Bourbon but a Valois! Here is a pen-and-ink 
sketch of him at Lafitte’s :— 


** When I am king,’’ said the duke to Lafitte—*‘ of 
course it is a mere dream ; but, however, when I am 
king, what shall I do for you?’’ ‘* Let me be the 
king’s fool,’’ said Lafitte, ‘‘ that I may be privileged 
to tell him all sorts of truth.’’ ‘It will be charm- 
ing,’’ said Louis Philippe. 


And again— 


One day, the duke, half reclining on a sofa at La- 
fitte’s house, the confidential banker at his side, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘If ever I become king, and you could 
imagine that ambition or personal interest led me to 
accept the office, I should feel sincere regret. M 
happiness would be in rendering France the most free 
eountry in the world. People, my dear Lafitte, hate 
kings simply because kings have deceived them.’’ 
Turning to Manuel, he added, as if in doubt about 
himself, and with that significant smile which was 
peculiar to him, ‘‘ After all, if you really do carry me to 
the throne, you will be asses if you do not take every 
precaution by fettering me.’’ 


The duke knew how to “ bide his time,’’ and he 
reached greatness all the sooner by waiting for it 
patiently. In the mean time his own legitimacy 
was attacked by the temporarily famous Maria 
Stella in 1824. The lady asserted that she was 
the child of Egalité, that Louis Philippe was the 
son of the Italian gaoler Chiappani, and that, of 
eourse, the children had been exchanged for politi- 
cal purposes. The duke answered her phlet 
himself, and Dumas (then a young clerk in one of 
the offices attached to his houchall) was employed 
to write it from his patron’s dictation. 


For the first time I found myself in his presence. 
In his family and household relations there was 
nothing imposing about him ; but, on the other hand, 
it was impossible to be more smiling, more affable, or 
of more graceful humor. One might have taken him 
for a clever banker on the day of the success of some 
great speculation. On receiving me, he encouraged 
me by voice and gesture; seeing that my hand 
trembled a little, he pointed to a table, and, before | 
employing me on the special business which had gained 
for me this princely interview, he directed me to fold 
and seal the letters which were lying there. He had 
something of the schoolmaster about him. He loved 
to teach. By demonstration he could establish his 
superiority even in little things. Let me add that he 
eould demonstrate well, and generally joined example 
to precept. The Duke of Orleans knew, if not every- 





thing, at least a little of everything. On this par- 
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ticular day he taught me how to fold envelopes, and 
apply seals. Ifthe duke had pretensions to being a 
good teacher, I have that of being a scholar. 
Awkward enough on the day of my first lesson, I be- 
came ultimately very expert in the matter of en- 
velopes of all forms, and was particularly dexterous 
in sealing, a matter of more difficulty than is im- 
agined, and to which the Duke of Orleans, a man of 
neatness and order, attached great importance. So 
must I avow, in all humility of soul, that it was the 
only thing he regretted in me when, on his becoming 
king, I resigned my office. ‘* How!’’ he exclaimed, 
** going away! he leaves me! Whata pity! he was 
so clever at sealing letters !’? But, to return to the 
day when I commenced my apprenticeship. The 
duke, perfectly affable, as he always was, began dic- 
tating tome. What he dictated formed a complete 
refutation, perfectly logical in every sense, of all the 
assertions made by the Baroness of Sternberg. In 
the midst of his proofs of legitimacy he came to this 
phrase: ‘* And though there were only the striking 
resemblance between the Duke of Orleans and his 
august ancestor Louis XIV.’’—I was not so strong in 
history as I have since become, so that the circum- 
stance of the duke claiming Louis#&IV. for his great- 
grandfather made me, in spitesof myself, look up. 
He noticed my surprise ; and with a smile, accom- 
panied by a slight contraction of the brow, he added, 
** Yes, Dumas, his august ancestor Louis XIV 
To descend from Louis XIV. only through his bastards 
is, in my eyes at least, an honor sufficiently great te 
be worth boasting of.’” 


So that, when Thiers and Lafitte wished to make 
out that Louis Philippe was a Valois and not a 
Bourbon, he himself was ignorant of the particular 
greatness which they wished to thrust upon him. 

M. Dumas describes Louis Philippe as re; 
ing with scrupulous minuteness the ‘ tariff’’ of 
his children’s meals, If applications were made to 
him to subscribe to some charitable purpose he 
would upon impulse give or promise largely. 
however any time intervened between the promise 
and the payment, the generosity had undergone a 
modification, and the Castel persons who sur- 
rounded him found little difficulty in persuading 
him that he had promised beyond what was right, 
and must only perform according to desert. The 
subscription then paid in generally bore little 
proportion with the magnificence of the promise. 

i in connection with a work like this before 
us, citation is better than comment, we p to 
another extract showing Louis erg at home. 
It is only necessary to premise that the Revolution 
of 1830 had been commenced, but not completed ; 
that Charles X. was at Rambouillet; that Louis 
Philippe had left the dairy at Neuilly, in which he 
had lain concealed until his pathway was clear, 
and that he had returned to the Palais Royal, 
entering it not by the great gateway but by the 
door of the private residence in the Rue St. 
Honoré, numbered 216. There the Duke de 
Mortemart waited on him from Charles X. 


The prince was in a little-cabinet completely sepa- 
rated from the apartments inhabited by himself and 
family ; and as the heat was most oppressive, he was 
lying, half-dressed, upon a mattress thrown upon the 
ground. An abundant perspiration, which is not al- 
together to be attributed to the heat, but in which the 
anguish of his soul and the agitation of his mind had - 
their share, poured from his forehead. He had a: 
feverish aspect, and his speech was brief and hesitat- - 
ing. As soon as he saw M. de Mortemart, the prince:- 
sat upright on the mattress, ‘‘ Draw near, duke, , 
come here,”’ said he, ‘‘ that I may tell you, and you 
may tell the king, how painfully I am afflicted at all. 
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that has happened . . Tell him that I have been 
forced to come to Paris. Yesterdaya mob invaded 
Neuilly. They inquired for me in the name of the 
assembled deputies, and when they heard I was 
absent, those men declared to the duchess that they 
would carry her and our children to Paris, and keep 
‘them prisoners uatil I appeared. It was only then 
that the duchess addressed to me a note urging me 
,to return. . . I returned to succor my family ; and I 
was myself brought to this place late at night.”’ We 
all know how much truth there was in the fevered 
recital of the prince. Unhappily, just at the moment, 
a mob passed shouting, Vive le Duc d’ Orleans! 
“Do you hear that, Monseigneur?’’ said M. de 
Mortemart. ‘* Yes, yes ; I hear it perfectly,’ re- 
ges the prince ; ‘‘ but tell the king that I will rather 

slain than accept the crown ;’’ and thereon, as if 
his simple protest were not sufficient guarantee, he 
hurriedly wrote a note of similar purport to Charles 
X. It was a solemn protestation against the desti- 
ny reserved for him by the Chambers of Peers and 
Deputies. M.de Mortemart took the note, hid it in 
the folds of his cravat, bowed to the prince, and took 
his leave. 


In spite of the protest, the 


rince became, 
nothin 


loath, King of the French. He speedily 
ed to toss from him all those who had 
4 him to the greatness which he had affected 
to hold in detestation. Elevation had not added 
to his refinement. When he had got rid of all his 
confederates but Lafitte and Odillon Barrot, his 
rather inelegant remark was, “I have two more 
doses to throw up, and then I shall be at ease !” 

The reign of the last two Bourbon kings had 
been designated as the ‘‘ comedy of fifteen years.”’ 
The new drama which was now openiag was to 
last tang years, and its denouement was to be 
something similar to that of the comedy itself. 
Conspiracies were soon rife, but nothing very seri- 
ous ye go until the outbreak in 1832, which 
arose of General Lamarque’s funeral, and which 
‘was suppressed at great cost of blood. The king 
was ‘at home’’ at St. Cloud when the news 
reached him. His first impulse was to rush to 
and meet the danger; but he previously repaired 
to the queen’s apartment, and related all that was 
passing in Paris. ‘ What do you propose to do?” 
asked Louis Philippe. ‘‘ Nay,’’ answered Marie 
Amelie, ‘‘ I will do what you do.” ‘‘I am going 
on the instant,” said the king, “into Paris.’ 
e a I with you,” was the calm rejoinder of his 
‘wire. 
The monarch and his ministers showed a bold 
face; but Arago, Lafitte, and QOdillon Barrot 
waited on the former to implore him to have 
mercy after his victory if he would subsequently 
reign in peace. As they entered the court of the 
Tuileries in an open carriage, a bystander called 
out to them, ‘‘ Look to yourselves. Guizot is with 
the King, and you risk your lives.” They dis- 
regarded the warning, as they well might, but 
they were upon their guard. hen announcement 
was made that the monarch was ready to receive 
them, Lafitte whispered to his companions, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, let us be cautious, He will try to make 
us laugh!” We t that we cannot transcribe 
‘the long and interesting scene that followed, but we 
must be content with referring thereto all who are 
curious in contemporary history. From similar 
embarrassing scenes the king had always wit 
enough, and of a refined sort too, to enable him to 
escape with honor. It was in the course of one of 
those ‘‘ badgering’’ interviews which his citizen 
.Poyalty compelled him to grant that M. Dupin 
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(minister designate), at the end of a long and ani- 
mated colloquy, abruptly remarked, with as much 
fierceness as familiarity, ‘‘ I will tell you what it 
is, sire—I see that we shall never understand each 
other. We shall never agree.’’ ‘‘I have long 
seen that, sir,’’ answered the king, “‘ as well as 
yous only I did not dare tell you so.”’ He could 
ardly have dismissed a disagreeable visitor more 
happily. He was far less happy in getting rid of 
Latitte. The banker was in difficulties, but the 
king consented to come to his aid by purchasing 
of him the forest of Breteuil, and promising not to 
register the deed of transfer, lest knowledge of the 
transaction should affect the banker’s credit. The 
deed, however, was registered, and the banker 
ruined. The absence of the king’s name on the 
subscription-list opened to relieve Lafitte gave rise 
to one of the wittiest of French caricatures, and we 
are surprised that it has escaped M. Dumas’ 
memory. In the caricature of which we speak 
Louis Philippe was seen presenting himself to pay 
his subscription, the amount of which was cleverly 
su ted in his speech, which was to this effect : 
‘* T subscribe half-a-crown ; here it is: be so good 
as to give me two and sixpence change.”’ If this 
wit injured the king, so occasionally did ‘his own, 
[t will be remembered that at the time when 
Fieschi fired on Louis Philippe, and slew so many 
around him, the monarch was imploring the 
Chambers to grant enormous revenues (under the 
title of ‘* apanages’’) to his children. The king 
and his sons attended the funeral ceremonies at the 
Invalides celebrated over the fourteen victims of 
the Fieschi attempt. He flung holy water upon 
the corpses, and drew down much approbation 
upon his condescension. He made a political 
profit of the catastrophe, or at least hoped to do so ; 
and when he returned to the Tuileries after the 
ceremony, he remarked within the hearing of 
Marshal Maison—* Now, I take it, we are pretty 
sure of our apanages.’’ What a funeral oration, 
as M. Dumas justly remarks, over fourteen dead 
bodies! According to the last-named gentleman, 
the king viewed the descent of death within the 
limits of his own family circle with equal com- 
posure, and his letter on the decease of his daugh- 
ter, the Princess Mary, addressed to her husband, 
the Prince of Wurtemberg, is described by Dumas, - 
who has it in his possession, as *‘ oe for its 
object the consolation of his son-in-law. It is just 
contrary in spirit to that of Rachel, who had lost 
her children and would notbe comforted.”” It was 
soon after this that the king’s popularity began 
rapidly to fall, but then came to revive it the 
bringing back to France of the body of the em- 
peror whom he had so often affected to hate and 
despise. He put on the imperial gray coat in 
order to win alittle applause ; and, as M. Dumas 
rather strongly puts it, he tried to ** sweat popu- 
larity out o the very carcass of Napoleon.’’ And 
on this subjeet of the imperial remains there is a 
ge in the book which has more than common 
interest for English readers, and much novelty, 
probably, for the most of them. It is to this 
effect :— 


One of the emperor’s relations had obtained from 
O’Connell, the great Irish agitator, interested in ex- 
citing France, a promise to present to the House of 
Commons a motion for the surrender of the remains 
of Napoleon. Accordingly, when O’Connell spoke of 
his intention to Lord Palmerston, the latter exclaimed ¢ 
** Why, what the devil! (?) take care ; why, in Blase 
of gratifying the French government, you will ex- 
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ceedingly embarrass it.’’ ‘‘ That is not the question,’’ 
said O’Connell ; ‘* the question for me is to do what I 
am bound to do. Now it is my bounden duty to ask 
the Commons to consent to my motion for the surrender 
of the emperor’s remains to France. It is the duty 
of England to adopt my motion. I shall therefore 
propose it, without troubling myself as to whom it 
may please or offend.’’ ‘Be it so,’’ said Lord 
Palmerston, ‘‘ but just put it off for a fortnight.’ 
** Agreed,’’ said O’Connell. On the same day, as it 
is alleged, Lord Palmerston wrote to M. Thiers, to 
inform him that he should be obliged, in reply to 
O’Connell, to confess that England had never refused 
to surrender the remains of Napoleon to France, a 
proceeding she would have adopted long before if 
France had only laid claim to them. 


On this letter having been laid before the king, 
the latter, in conjunction with M. Thiers, got upa 
pleasant little comedy in the Chamber of Deputies, 
wherein assurance was given that England was 
about to give up to France the body of the em- 

ror, on especial application for the same having 
toon made by Louis Phili himself. In the 
message to the Chamber Napoleon was styled 
‘‘ legitimate emperor and king,”’ a title which was 
not forgotten by the heir who so suddenly appeared 
at Strasbourg and at Boulogne, and who now rules 
France according to the old régime of Louis XV. 
and Madame du 4 

Our assigned limits will not permit us to notice 
more at length this curious work, and which is 
continued down to the death of the then ex-king at 
Claremont. But we have said enough to show 
that there is matter in it especially worthy of the 
notice of the student of history. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE POET MOORE. 


A tapy, who had the good fortune to be present 
at a party in Dublin, the evening of the day when 
the first volume of Moore’s Melodies was given to 
the world, was recalling the circumstance in so 

phic a manner that we think her story may 
interest others as much asitdid us. At that time, 
our now aged friend must have been of remarkable 
beauty—an enthusiastic girl, brought up in deep 
seclusion ; married in her seventeenth year to an 
officer, with whom she was about tu leave her 
native land. Of Little’s poems, the avant-courier 
of Moore's fame, she had never heard ; and, though 
the ‘* melodies”’ of her country were familiar to her 
ear and lip, she did not think that they were known 
except by those who had learned them from the 
asantry. ‘‘ The pretty bride’’ was so new to the 
world, that her husband almost tutored her, as our 
grandame tutored us—‘‘ Now, my dear, hold up 
your head, hold your tongue, and remember your 
eurtsey.’’ He begged of her, whatever occurred, 
‘* to ask no questions.’ It was that great event in 
a country lady’s life, ‘* her first town party,’’ and 
she was of course pecveteelly charmed, confused, 
and blushing. sently she heard various 
whispers in the room—* Is he come?” “ Will he 
come ?”’ ** Ig he certain to come?’’ Vague ideas of 
the Lord Lieutenant, that cynosure of Irish eyes— 
of the commander of the garrison—floated before 
her ; then the lady of the house asked her daughter 
if the book was placed open on the piano, “ where 
he could see it at once?’ And a dozen sweet faces 
pressed forward to inquire if ‘‘ he’’ was “ certain 
sure to come ?’’ and the reply called forth all the 
little bewitching ‘* Oh dears!’’ and ‘Oh mys!” 
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and ‘‘ Oh thens !’’ which render the ‘* brogue” the 
true accent of Cupid. The obedient wife—a very 
Griselda—would ask no questions; but she tried to 
reach the piano, and ascertain what “ the book”’ 
was. However, one page of music is too like 
another to have yielded much information. As the 
evening melted away, the anxiety of the hostess 
and her friends increased to fever heat. At last, a 
double knock, and the hero of that and many other 
evenings entered. ‘I saw,”’ continued our friend, 
‘* a very, little man, without star or ribbon— 
not the lord-lieutenant! I was so disappointed ; I 
even thought him ugly. I looked at all the radiant 
officers, and wondered who the little man was. Then 
came fine speeches from the hostess; and there 
gathered round him all the oldand young. I was 
— all this fuss for a little tiny man in 
lack, who was neither the lord-lieufenant nor an 
officer. I sat down sulkily at the end of the _ 
piano, and resolved not even to look at him. 
ently, the hostess manceuvred him to the piano, 
and then, showing him the first number of his own 
melodies, asked him to sing. He said something 
—I did not hear exactly what—about not bei 
prepared, but sat down, and with his small, deli- 
eate hands preluded a moment, and then sang 
‘Ricu anp Rares.’ Before he had got to the ; 
~— bright gold ring, 


I was spell-bound. The head slightly upturned ; 
the white, full, high brow, over which his silken 
hair lay in rich folds; the brightest, tenderest, 
most loving eyes were eloquent of expression ; the 
smiling mouth gave forth the most bird-like, gush- 
ing music ; every word was heard, and not only 
heard, but felt ; and every eye fixed upon the ‘ poet 
of all circles.’ When he finished, the burst of 
enthusiasm was electric ; and his thanking smile, 
as he glanced round, emboldened his audience to 
exclaim, as with one voice, ‘ Another! another!’ 
He sat down ; the brilliancy of his expression faded ; 
the sparkling light of love in his eyes deepened 
into the intense fire of patriotism ; his form dilated ; 
and he gave the line— 


Go where glory waits thee ! 


as if it was a command from heaven. I had been 
but a short time married ; my husband expected 
every day to be ordered off to the war; my ho 
for him were so mingled with terrors, that I felt a 
shudder when I heard the words of the song. They 
were succeeded by others, 

But when fame elates thee, 

Oh, then remember me, 


in tones so plaintive, so tender, so overwhelming, 
that, ashamed of my emotion, I covered my face 
with my hands, and pressed it on the piano. I tried 
to endure it; but every line, winged by such be- 
wildering melody, entered into my heart. I had 
said words with the same meaning to my husband 
twenty times. And as the poet finished, I was com- 
pletely overpowered; the burst of tears would 
come, and my husband carried his foolish, child- 
wife out of the room. I afterwards heard that the 
poct had said ‘ those tears were the most eloquent 
thanks he could ever receive.’ ’’ 





On Jean Allan, wife of John Houston at Ar- 
broath :— 
She was—but words are wanting 
To say what : 
Think what a wife should be, and 
She was that. 
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From the Morning Chronicle. 
WILLIAM STOUT. 


A very curious “‘ small quarto, vellum-covered 
volume, of coarse paper, written in a neat small 
hand,”’ by William Stout, of Lancaster, wholesale 
and stall gions and ironmonger, and a member of 
the Society of Friends—from 1665 to 1752, has 
been permanently embalmed by the typographi- 
cal process, under the care of Mr. J. Harland, of 
the Manchester Guardian. And let us at once add 
that the book is far more worthy of the trouble 
than a good half of the memoirs, accounts, and 
muster-rolls, upon which certain learned societies 
exhaust their funds and their wits. Old William 
Stout, though his quiet Quakerly life affords no 
very striking incident, or moving exhibition of 
character, contrived, in his orderly walk through 
the Valley, to collect a great mass of details affect- 
ing everybody whom he saw, and most people 
whom he heard of, and jotted them down with a 

tient minuteness which, a hundred years after 

is old hand had stiffened forever, tells with a 
eurious graphic power. 

He was born in what at that time the Quakers 
were pleased to call the first month, between the 
years 1664 and 1665, ‘‘a remarkable year,”’ he 
writes, ‘ for the great plague or pestilence in Lon- 
don, in which died in that year about 75,000 
om gel To adjust the date to the usages of pro- 

e chronology, it must be remembered that the 
Society of Friends used to begin their year in 
March, but in 1752 they agreed to conform to the 
act of 24th Geo. II., for altering the calendar. 
William Stout was therefore born in March, 1665. 
His parents, members of the Established Church, 
were ‘* well to do”’ in the world, ‘‘ were very care- 
ful to get their children learning to read, as they 
eame of age and capacity,’ and had one of them, 
a little girl, touched for what was supposed to be 
king's evil, the royal operator being our most 
religious and gracious sovereign, Charles II. The 

Quaker remarks, in a catholic spirit, ‘* How 
ar a conceit may aggravate or cure a distemper is 
doubtful to determine.” Early in life Stout was 
very inuch struck by the responsibility attached to 
the office of godfather, and determined never to 
undertake it, nor to allow any one to undertake it 
for his own children. His education was con- 
tinued in various schools, but he was not forward 
in Greek and Latin, having a stronger taste for 
mathematics. He was apprenticed to Henry 
Coward, a grocer and ironmonger in Lancaster, 
and a person of consideration—indeed, too much 
liked by the gentry for his knowledge of horse-flesh 
to be so attentive as he should have been to his 
worldly interests. During the last four years of 
Charles IT. the Quakers were much persecuted by 





beginning trade), and established himself at the 
outset of the lung course of traffic which was to be 
80 prosperous. 

e has leisure here for some notes of the Mon- 
mouth rebellion, and of the birth of the first Pre- 
tender, ‘‘ who, it was suggested, was not born of 
the queen, but was an impostor.” The revolu- 
tion, of course, does not escape his record, nor the 
war with France, “ during the first year of which 
she took from us five hundred of our ships’”—a fact 
we would commend to the attention of honorable 
gentlemen in the next steam-reserved debate. 

Presently he got an apprentice of his own, and 
shortly afterwards occurred the only incident he 
has recorded as having had any tendency to disturb 
the virtuous career of his thoughts. A lady 
neighbor of about his own age, whose husband 
was absent, ‘‘ began to increase her familiarities 
so much that he feared it extended above what it 
was safe in innocency to allow’’—a fear somewhat 
reasonable considering certain circumstances de- 
tailed by the good young man. Howbeit, he had 
the grace to resist her wiles, and proceeded virtu- 
ously until he was 38, when his heart was per- 
turbed with the charms of one Bethia Greene, and 
it was impressed upon his mind that if he were 
ever married, it would be to her. But it was not 
his destiny—the lady contemned him—and he 
comforted himself by perceiving that she was 
** solely affected with light and airy company.” He 
made one other attempt at wedlock, but its object 
died, and Stout remained single all his days. 

Henceforth his record is chiefly that of business, 
which he enters into with minuteness, giving the 
prices of goods of various kinds, especially food, 
with a carefulness which may render his little me- 
moir useful to an historian of the social condition 
of the people in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He tells his ‘‘ ventures in vessels,’’ and 
the small profits which he makes acquit honest old 
Stout of any share in the slave traffic in which so 
many apparently godly merchants of Liverpool 
were believed to indulge—a suspicion which 
furnished the late Dr. Maginn with the staple of 
a powerful romance. Stout steadily accumulated, 
made journeys, settled the fortunes of all connected 
with him, reproving their failings, and bore with 
them as long as he could ; but in the end was com- 
pelled in some cases to cast them off. He appears 
to have acted very kindly in many instances, and 
in all with rigid justice, and to have been much 
respected by every one. We have said, however, 
that it is not in the incidents of his life that the 
interest of the memoir would be found, but in ity 
close and literal account of the world around him, 
and in his homely and prosaic mode of dealing 
with larger events which were agitating kingdoms. 
An accident he met with in 1742-3, when he waa 


that austere religionist, and Stout’s master had to} nearly 79, would have finished the career of a less 
provide beds, firing, and candles, for forty or fifty | temperate and careful man, but he recovered from 


— at a time, persons who were incarcerated 
‘or the non-payment of tithes and church-rates. 
Stout’s attention was probably awakened to the 
culiarity of the Quaker doctrine during the time 

e was assisting his master in the duties in ques- 
tion, but his conversion dated from ‘* the first day 
of the week, in the evening, on the 11th month, 
1685, when a sermon, by a-plain country farmer, 
William King,” effected the work. Stout, how- 
ever, was a sensible man, and made no parade 
of his convictions, but quietly served out his ap- 
renticeship, and then took a shop, got goods from 
don (half the price being paid in ready money, 

as was then usual in the case of young men 





it, and lived on to be 87, when he died, and his 
remains were laid in the Friends’ burial ground at 
Lancaster, on the 19th of first month, 1752. 

The good old man’s composed and quaint narra- 
tive of his life was well worth reprinting, and an 
acknowledgment is due to Mr. Harland for the 
care with which he has edited it. The original 
manuscript belongs to Mr. Rowley, of Manchester. 
We would add that this Manchester book contains 
a feature which we wish the aristocratic publish- 
ers of London would neglect less frequently—an 
admirable index, which, to a work that will be 
kept for reference, as will this memoir, is an inval- 
wale appendage. 

















JAMES LOGAN OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
JAMES LOGAN OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Memoirs of James Logan ; a distinguished Scholar 
and Christian Legislator, including several of his 
Letters and those of his Correspondents, many of 
which are now first printed from the original 
MSS. collated and arranged for the purpose. By 
Witson Arwisteap. 8vo. London. 


James Locan was descended from the Scottish 
family of Logan of Restalrig, known in history for 
little else save its connection with the celebrated 
Gowrie conspiracy. Driven from Scotland by the 
legal proceedings consequent upon the singular 
discovery of their father's letters to Gowrie in 
1603, the two sons of the last Logan of Restalrig 
migrated to Ireland and established themselves at 
Lurgan. Robert, the younger son, subsequently 
returned to Scotland, where he married, oa had a 
son Patrick, who removed to Ireland, taking with 
him a well-connected Scottish bride, and an affec- 
tion for the religious opinions of George Fox. 
Out of a considerable family, only two children 
of Patrick Logan grew up to manhood, William, 
who was a physician at Bristol, and James, the 
subject of the present biography. The latter was 
born at Lurgan ‘“‘in 1674 or [e75.” He seems to 
have had an aptitude for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, and, during a youth passed in various places 
in the three kingdoms—for his parents removed 
from Ireland back to Scotland and thence to Eng- 
land—James Logan picked up considerable Saaeith 
edge of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

How or when he became acquainted with Wil- 
liam Penn does not appear. Probably it was 
through Penn’s second wife, with whose father 
Logan ‘was acquainted. However begun, commu- 
nity of religious opinions and some superiority in 
manners and education to the Quakers in general, 
riveted the bond of union between the proprietor 
of Pennsylvania and the young disciple, and in- 
duced Penn, in 1699, to propose to James Logan 
to relinquish his intention of engaging in trade at 
Bristol, and accompany him to Pennsylvania in 
the character of his secretary. They sailed in 
September, 1699, and after a three months’ voyage 
the proprietor and his secretary touched the shore 
of the new land of promise, in which it was Penn's 
intention to pass the remainder of his life. After 
two years Penn found it necessary to return to 
England, but he left his secretary in America as 
his agent and representative. In that arrange- 
ment Penn was ticularly fortunate. Every- 
body else in authority in Pennsylvania looked 
upon Penn with jealousy, and strove to attain 
some selfish ends by infringing his acknowledged 
rights, or by taking advan of his neces- 
sities. Logan alone acted fairly by him, and ex- 
hibited in his correspondence and in his conduct 
a due regard to his patron’s interest, and a calm 
consideration of the practical possibilities of the 
position in which both of them stood. A more 
unquiet, litigious, hard-dealing set of men than 
Penn’s colonists can scarcely be conceived. If 
all is true that is told of them, they certainly 
used Penn himself very ill, and oppressed every 
one who was inclined to treat him with more jus- 
tice or Shewalisy than themselves. did 
not escape. In 1710 he was obliged to visit Eng- 
land in order to vindicate his conduct before the 
home authorities. He did so fully, and then re- 
turned to pursue his duties and his fortune in the 
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New World. During the six years of ic 
helplessness which aoniel the death of Wille 
Penn, a correspondence passed between Penn’s 
wife and Logan, in which we have, on the one 
side, interesting but melancholy glimpses of the 
condition of the great Quaker philanthropist, and on 
the other valuable information respecting the grow- 
ingcolony. This is the most interesting part of the 
book before us, although not new, for all these let- 
ters have been published before. Penn sent his 
scape-grace eldest son to Pennsylvania, consign- 
ing him to the care of Logan and his other 
sober friends ; but other companions were better 
suited to his taste, and the silly youth brought 
discredit upon his father and himself. In vain 
Logan addressed to him letters of sensible but 
cold advice—too wise by half to have had any 
weight with a youth so far gone in dissipation. 
Sage sentimental aphorisms fall dead upon a wan- 
derer whose own heart and conscience can suppl 
him with better teaching than any mere aa 
lessons, if he can but be persuaded to listen to its 
still small voice. This melancholy episode in the 
life of Penn will be best read in Mr. Dixon’s re- 
cent volume. 

an. had, ere this time, married, and settled 
himself in Pennsylvania. He prudently contin- 
ued to devote his attention to commerce, as well 
as to the public affairs of the colony, and attained 
to eminent wealth as well as to the hi hest station, 
As his years and infirmities incre he partially 
withdrew from public affairs, and, in a residence 
in the suburbs of Pennsylvania, devoted his declin- 
ing years to literature and science. The last office 
he continued to hold was that of ‘‘ Chief Justice 
of the Province of Pennsylvania,’’ at a salary of 
1007. per annum. In 1736 he speaks of having 
already been obliged for five years past to mount 
the bench on crutches. He desired to retire, but 
the government could not find a satisfactory suc- 
cessor to his office. During his period of retire- 
ment Logan corresponded with his friends in Eu- 
rope upon metaphysical subjects, and made com- 
munications on natural phenomena to the Royal 
Society, in letters addressed to Sir Hans Sloane, 
Peter Collinson, and others. He also employed 
himself in collecting a library—then not an eas 
task in that part of the world—and having built 
a room for its preservation, and endowed it with 
£35 per annum for a librarian, he left the whole 
to the city of Philadelphia. The ian Li- 
brary still exists, but in combination with two 
other public libraries, The founder is also perpet- 
uated in one of the public squares of Pennsylvania 


a bears his name. He died on 31st October, 
1751, 
Among the founders of Pennsylvania 


ought to be had in honorable remembrance. en 
in his friendship to William Penn, and in his ad- 
herence to his personal religious opinions, a zeal- 
ous and useful citizen, honorable and upright in 
every relation in life, he has also the still further 
credit of having been the first to tincture the 
rising colony with literature and all those ameni- 
ties which learning brings in its train. 





To form an opinion of human nature from a perusal 
of history, is like judging of a fine city by its sewers 
and cesspools. 


PEDANTRY’s jargon will no more improve our under- 
standings than the importunate click of a smoke-jack 
will fill our stomachs. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SULTAN’S BEAR.* 


Tue sultan, being one day rather out of sorts, 
sent for his Jewish physician, a man very eminent 
for skill in his profession, and not less distinguished 
by his love of his own nation and his desperate 
enmity to the Christians. Finding that his patient 
had not really much the matter with him, and 
thinking a little gossip would not only be more 
agreeable, but more likely to do him good, than 
any medicine which could be prescribed, the 
doctor began to discourse on the very familiar 
topic of his highness’ favorite bear, which was 
lying at his feet, and whose virtues and abilities 
he was never tired of extolling. 

‘* You would wonder,”’ said the sultan, ‘‘ not only 
at the natural sagacity of the creature, and the 
tact which he shows in a thousand different ways, 
but at the amount of knowledge he has collected, 
and the logical correctness with which he uses it. 
He is really a very knowing beast.”” The Jew 

litel uiesced in all this and much more ; 

ut atlength added: “‘ It is well that such a clever 
animal is in such good hands. If his extraordinary 
talents are not developed to the utmost, they are 
at least not perverted and made a bad use of.’’ 

**T hope not, indeed,” said the sultan. ‘‘ But 
what do you mean by his talents not being 
developed! or in what way would they be likely to 
be perverted in bad hands ?’’ 

** Pardon me,” said the Jew; “I have one 
rashly before your sublime highness—such things 
should not be talked of; but it is natural that, 
although I know very little about them, I should 
consider the practice and the purpose bad, when 
they belong to what I consider a bad le ; at 
the same time, if your sublime highness thinks fit 
to tolerate them, it is not for your faithful slave to 
say a word about it. I should be sorry that your 
sublime highness should not extend to your 
Christian subjects the same toleration and paternal 
kindness my own people enjoy.” 

“« What in the world do you mean?”’ said the 
sultan. ‘‘ What have the Christians to do with 
my bear?” 

** Nothing at all,”’ replied the Jew with great 
earnestness ; and he added, with a sigh, ‘ that is 
the very thing 1 am thankful for. It is such 
a remarkable creature, that there is no saying 
what might come of it.”’ 

** Come of what ?” 

“‘ Why,” said the Jew, in a humble and very 
confidential tone, “ your sublime highness is of 
course aware, that among the many curious secrets 
the Christians possess, they have one which 
enables them to teach bears to read.” 

** You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed the sultan. 
** How do they contrive it?’ 

*“‘ Ah,” replied the Jew with an internal shud- 
der, ‘* that is more than I can tell your sublime 
ss cog I dun’t suppose that half-a-dozen of your 
subjects, except themselves, are aware of the fact ; 
ol few even among the Christians know the 
secret. I only obtained the little knowledge I have 
by accidental circumstances, which put me upon 

© inquiry ; and I was a long while before I 
could feel perfectly certain that they actually did 
the thing. How they did it, and why, I have 


* This is in substance a tradition still current among 
— Christians who are “dwellers in Mesopota- 








THE SULTAN’S BEAR. 


never been able to learn. It is one of their 
ae secrets, one of their deepest, and therefore, 
suspect, one of their most pernicious mysteries. 
I do not suppose that any man among them would 
confess it to sav; is /if>—not even the old patri- 
arch, if he were jus tc the rack.”’ 
‘Tt is very siracge,”’ said the sultan, after a 


pause. 

“« It is wonderful,’”’ said the physician with much 
emphasis. 

“* What is the harm of it ?’’ exclaimed the sultan 
abruptly after a pause. ‘‘ Why should not bears 
rend as well as men, if they are capable of learn- 
ing?’ 

* Most true and most wisely said,” replied the 
Jew. ‘If they were taught to read good books, it 
would probably mend their manners. But if that 
were all, why should there be so much mystery 
about it? why should these people do it secretly, 
and deny it so stoutly ?” and again he shook his 
head, and shuddered. But being fully persuaded 
that he had gained his point, he ht it safest 
to change the subject ; and accordingly he did so 
as soon as he had emphatically and earnestly 
entreated the sultan not to say a word of the secret 
he had been led to impart, or, at all events, not to 
let it be known that he had given any information 
on the subject. 

When the doctor was gone, the sultan fell into a 
revery on the advantages and disadvantages of his 
bear learning to read. When he went to bed, the 
same train of thought kept him awake ; and after 
a sleepless night, he sent early in the morning for 
the patriarch. The venerable Mar Yusef lost no 
time in obeying the summons. Taking his patri- 
archal staff in his hand, and followed by his two 
deacons with their heads bare, and their handa 
crossed on their bosoms, he silently bent his wa 
towards the ee pondering in his mind on all 
the various things he could think of as possible 
causes for his being wanted by the sultan. The 
sultan dismissed all his attendants; and, as soon 
as he and the patriarch were alone, he beckoned 
him to approach, and when the aged ecclesiastic 
had come quite close, and again bowed, not only 
out of respect, but instinctively, as one does who 
expects a whisper, the sultan said in a low, earnest 
tone : ‘* You know my bear ?”’ : 

‘I do, please your sublime highness,’’ replied 
Mar Yusef. ; ‘and a very fine bear he is.” 

‘¢ T know that,’’ answered the sultan ; ‘* but the 
matter is this,’’ and he lowered his voice, and in- 
creased the earnestness of his tone; ‘“‘ You must 
teach him to read.” 

** To read !” exclaimed the patriarch, thunder- 
struck. ‘To read! the thing 1s impossible.’’ 

‘Of course, I knew you would say that,”’ said 
the sultan ; ‘* you must do it, however, or it will 
Le the worse for you and for all your people.’’ 

‘* Most willingly would I do that, or anything 
lawful, to show my for your sublime high- 
ness,’’ said the astonished patriarch ; “ but, as I 
have already had the honor to observe, the thing is 
impossible.’ 

** Don’t tell me,’’ said the sultan. “I know 
more about the matter than you imagine. There 
is no use in trying to conceal it. I know, upon 
undoubted authority, that you have taught bears, 
and many of them, I daresay, of less capacity than 
mine. 1 shall send him to you this evening, and 
if you do not bring him nak inte sebahe le to 
read, it will be as I have already told you—at your 
peril, and to the ruin of all that to you. 
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Se, now, do not waste time, for I am quite in 
earnest about it ; but go and make preparations to 
receive him, for he has been to courteous 
treatment.” 

This — was accompanied by a wave of the 
hand, which precluded all reply, and the troubled 
patriarch silently and slowly withdrew. 

‘* My children,” said the patriarch on his way 
home, addressing the two young men who were 
—— him, ‘‘ the sultan has resolved to destroy 
us, and all the Christians in his dominions. He 
is seeking occasion against us. He does not make 

in war upon us; but he secretly commands us 
to do what is impossible, in order that he may have 
& pretext for our destruction. He requires that in 
six weeks we should teach his bear to read !”’ 
a The old brute !’’ exclaimed the deacon Tim- 
othy. 

‘My father,’”? said the other deacon, Titus, 
‘* suffer me to speak.” 

‘* Speak, my son,” replied the aged man, in a 
voice scarcely articulate, while he gently withdrew 
his hand, and laid it on the deacon’s head ; ‘* what 
wouldst thou say?” 

‘* Under favor, most dear and reverend father,’’ 
— Titus, “I would say that, whatever the 
sultan’s design may be, you should not be dis- 
couraged ; and that, if you will only doone thing, 
which I earnestly entreat you to do, I will cheer- 
fully undertake all the rest, and I doubt not that 
we may get clear through this difficulty.” 

‘* What would you ‘have me do, my son?’’ 
said the patriarch. 

** Just this,”’ replied the deacon, “ if I may be 
permitted to advise; go back to the sultan as 
quickly as possible, and say that, on consideration, 
7p are sorry that you hesitated—that you will be 

appy to receive his bear—that you will do your 
best, and hope to give him satisfaction in the 
matter.”’ 

‘*‘ What! my son,” said the patriarch, ‘‘ would 
you have me go to the sultan, and undertake to 
teach his bear to read? You do not know how 
difficult it is even to teach young children.” But 
the deacon pleaded so earnestly, that his superior 
at length consented ; and, returning to the palace, 
the patriarch signified to the sultan that he had 
thought better of the subject, and was willing to do 
anything in his power to give his sublime highness 
satisfaction. 

“‘ No doubt you can, if you will,”’ said the sul- 
tan hastily, but not in ill-humor ; ‘‘ and I expect 
you to do it—you might as well have agreed to it 
at once.” 

When the patriarch was at home, seated in his 
armchair, with his deacons standing on each side, 
and a little recovered from the fatigue of the walk, 
he turned to Titus, and said: ‘* Well, my son, and 
what am I to do now ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing, my father,”’ replied the deacon 
cheerfully. ‘* You have done all I asked you to 
do, and what remains I will readily undertake.’’ 

So he made his bow, and set off to make his 
arrangements. He chose a little square room u 
one pair of stairs in the north. turret, and 
off about a third of it with strong horizontal bars, 
six i . The two lowest bars were 
movable, and the spaces between them left open, 
to admit air and light, as well-as to yap in- 
mate to go in and be brought out at the pleasure 
of his A des but aon them were Peenaed 
over, except that one which was of such a height 
as would be about even with the bear’s head when 
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he should stand on his hind legs. This space was 
left open along the whole lag of the den, so 
that, in any part of it, he could very conveniently 
put forth his nose far enough to look about him. 

‘* And now,”’ said Titus to his comrade Timothy, 
when he had completed these preparations, ‘ I 
must go to seek for a book and a desk ; and if they 
bring the bear before [ come back, will you be so 
good as to see him put in, and also to mind that 
the other end of the chain, which I have padlocked 
to the staple in the wall, is fastened to his collar, 
and is long enough to allow of his lying down com- 
fortably in the straw, and taking a little turn back- 
wards and forwards, if he likes? and don’t let 
them give him anything to eat, and take care not 
to be out of the aap is a good fellow.” 

** You may depend upon me,” said Timothy ; 
and Titus went off to the church, to see about a 
lectionary, for the bear to study, though, to sa 
the truth, not entirely, or even principally, wit 
that intention ; for he did not mean that his pupil 
should commence that day, or the next; and he 
was in no doubt which to choose among many old 
lectionaries that had been laid aside. There was 
an immense one, with great brass knobs and 
corners, out of which he had himself learned to 
chant long before he could lift it, and, indeed, now 
that he was come to man’s estate, it was as much 
as he could carry. This book he meant to use ; 
but for the present he contented himself with ob- 
serving from the window the bear coming to school 
in procession ; and when he was satisfied that his 
pupil was in safe custody, he descended from the 
church-tower and went to see after him. When 
he came to the door of the apartment, he waited a 
moment to listen to what seemed an interchange 
of a but civilities between Timothy and his 
charge. Titus called out his colleague ; and, with- 
out going in himself, locked the door, and put the 
key in his pocket. 

**Won’t you go in and look at him?” said 
or vad as they went down the staircase to- 

ther. 
ate Time enough,” said Titus ; ‘* he will be better 
by himself just at present. Had you much trouble 
in getting him in? How did he behave ?”’ ' 

‘* Rather restive,’’ replied Timothy ; ‘‘ but we 
managed it among us. Should not he have some- 
thing toeat?”’ 

‘*No,” said Titus; ‘“‘he has got plenty of 
water ; he will do very well. But now come and 
help me down with the old lectionary from the 
upper vestry, for I don’t think I can get it down 
the staircase myself.” Between them the lec- 
tionary was safely brought down, and deposited, 
not in the apartment, which we may now call the 
school-room, but in the chamber of Titus, on a 
massy oak desk or lectern, which turned upon its 
pedestal, and which they brought out from the 
patriarch's library for the pu ° 

It was well that the school-room was rather 
remote, and had thick walls; for, missing his sup- 

r, the bear naturally became not only hungry, 

t savage, growled in the most ferocious manner, 
and ram about his cage like a fury. But he 
got nothing by it; and when he had drunk up the 
water, and ¢: ted his powers of growling and 
raging, he went to sleep. In the morning Titus 

him merely some fresh water and a cake of 
barley-bread ; but in the afternoon, thinking it was 
now time for his pupil—who was tolerably tame 
after his amented. exercise and fasting—to begin 
his studies, he brought with him the great book he 
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had prepared for his use, and placed it open on tne 
desk, which now stood before the horizontal open- 
ing between the bars already described. All the 
morning had been employed in preparing the desk 
and the book; and the former was now sv con- 
trived that, by means of a screw, the latter could 
be raised or lowered at pleasure. The book was 
no sooner placed before the a. at the dis- 
tance of a few inches, than the bear, which was 
on the look-out to see what was going forward, 
began to snuff and poke, and showed a most eager 
desire to reach it. In fact, all along the lines of 
large letters, which were widely divided by the 
musical staves, the tutor, well knowing the taste 
of his pupil, had stuck little figs, dates, raisins, 
almonds, morsels of cake, comfits, and dried fruits ; 
in short, all such little sweet things as bears so 
particularly delight in. The book was placed at 
such a height and distance, that the pupil could 
only reach the top line; and the eager manner in 
which he cleared it, gave promise that he would 
prove an apt scholar in that branch of learning. 
One page only was thus prepared for him ; for at 
that period of his education it would have been im- 
possible, without harsher measures than his tutor 
wished to adupt, to prevent him from cross-readings 
which would greatly have blemished his scholar- 
ship. Some minor offences, such, for instance, as 
inordinate efforts to begin upon a second line before 
he had regularly perused the first, were punished 
by switching him on the nose, turning the double 
desk round—in which case it presented him with 
a mirror, that frightened him dreadfully—or even, 
in case of perverseness, leaving him to himself, 
without giving him the substantial honey-cake, 
which always rewarded a well-said lesson. In a 
short time the parties began to understand one 
another, and, as Titus had prudently taken care to 
be known to his pupil only as a benefactor, he 
soon gained his confidence. ‘The bear who, like 
all his race, had an ardent love for such dainties, 
found that he was welcome to eat all he could get, 
if he did but do it in a decent methodical manner. 
He soon learned, therefore, to take each line as it 
came; and, indeed, after a short time, his in- 
structor not only ventured to cover the lines of the 
two open pages at the same time, but by enlarging 
the opening in front of his cell, he put it in his 
pupil s power to go on from one line to another 
without the book being raised ; and after the tutor 
had for a week or two tarned the leaf when neces- 
sary, the pupil began to show that, if it was not 
done for him, he could do it for himself, 

As time drew on, the patriarch was most anxious 
to know, but did not venture to ask, how matters 
were going on. At length he summoned courage, 
and put the question, somewhat indirectly, to 
Titus ; and although he received no particulars, 
yet he could not help feeling comforted by the 
eheerful manner in which his affectionate deacon 
assured him that everything was going on rightly, 
and that he need have no fear for the result, 

In the mean time, the sultan, though less anxious, 
was intensely curious to see what could come of 
the matter, und frequently entered into conversa- 
tion on the subject with bis physician, who was, 
on somewhat different grounds, still more curious 
than himself. His sublime highness, however, 
who could not expect from a Jew much informa- 
tion respecting the secrets and mysteries of the 
Christians, rather confined the discourse between 
them to the physiological part of the subject, ex- 
pressing his wonder—first, that bears should be 
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able to learn to read; and, secondly, that such a 
capacity was not more frequently cultivated, asking 
him, withal, whether he, had ever himself heard a 
bear read? The doctor, in parliamentary fashion. 
blinked the question ; observing that, as it was 
done by secret practices, and no doubt for wicked 
purposes, it was best to say as little as possible 
about it. His sublime highness was not altogether 
satisfied, but comforted himself with thinking that 
time would soon throw light on the matter. 

At length the day arrived when the bear’s pro- 
ficiency was to be put to thetest. The sultan was 
seated on a divan in his hall of audience ; his 
ministers and officers of state stood on either side ; 
and behind him knelt his Jewish physician, who 
assumed that position because, although he would 
not have fuiled, even at the hazard of his life, to 
be present, yet he had no strict right to be there ; 
and, moreover, he did not particularly wish to be 
seen in the business. All were in breathless ex- 

tation when the Christian procession entered, 
Che patriarch walked first, with his crosier in his 
hand; next came Titus, the tutor, bowed down 
under the huge lectionary, which he bore upon his 
back, secured by leathern straps over his shoulders ; 
then followed Timothy, leading by a chain the 
carefully-muzzled pupil. This precaution was quite 
necessary ; for, having been kept fasting four-and- 
twenty hours, the animal was in no good-humor, 
and would not have been so quietly brought in, if 
it had not been closely following the favorite book. 
But, in fact, the only trouble which Timothy had, 
was to prevent his eager charge from leaping at 
the volume while it was yet on his tutor’s back. 
The procession was closed by a porter, bearin 
the desk, who, under the direction of Titus, pl: 
it before the sultan, at such a distance as would 
conveniently enable the reader to stand between 
it and his sublime highness, who might thus see 
the book over his favorite’s shoulder. Titus him- 
self, thus relieved of his burden by its transfer to 
the desk, went round into the reader’s place, 
and opened the ample leaves of the lectionary ; 
while, to the great amusement of the sultan, 
Timothy was exerting his energies to the utmost 
to keep back the eager pupil. 

‘¢ He seems fond of his book, however,”’ said the 
sultan ; ‘‘ that looks well.’’ And all the circle 
bowed assent. 

At length, having arranged the volume to his 
satisfaction, Titus received his pupil from the 
hands of his colleague. The bear stood up man- 
fully to his task; but, it need scarcely be said, he 
was sadly disappointed when he found that, unlike, 
itself, the beloved book contained no sweets; not 
a morsel, though the often-travelled, much-licked, 
and still-besmeared lines retained the well-known 
scent and savor. He ran his nose over one line 
after another, all down the first page, then down 
the second, and then somewhat impatiently turned, 
the leaf. 

‘* Well,” cried the sultan, ‘‘ he certainly seems 
to take a great interest in it himself; and he ma: 
understand it perfectly, for aught I know; but 
wish he would read aloud. I should like to hear 
him. Will you be so good as to tell him so?’’ ‘he 
added, addressing the patriarch. 

The venerable Mar Yusef was puzzled, and, ag 

le-often do when they are puzzled, he made a 

w, but. could think of nothing to say. Titus, 
however, promptly on his knees between 
the bear and the sultan ; and, addressing the latter, 
he said: ‘* Your sublime highness will hear him 
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ntly ; be pleased to give him a little time. 

t him not be harshly judged, if he is a little 
timid and shy. This is his first attempt in 
public.” 

As he said this, the deacon saw the twinkle of 
the Jew’s eye over the sultan’s shoulder. It was 
only for a moment, and nobody but Titus himself 
knew that he had seen it at all, so intently did he 
seem to he occupied in comforting and encouraging 
—perhaps we should say exciting—his pupil. 
The bear, however, being disappointed line after 
line, and page after page, and only stimulated and 
irritated by the scent and the slight taste which 
he could get by thrusting the tip of his tongue 
through his muzzle, began to growl most awfully, 
as he still went on mechanically, line after line, 
and turned the leaves with increased rapidity and 
vehemence. This continued for some time, until 
the pupil was evidently getting into a passion, and 
the tutor was growing rather nervous, when the sul- 
tan showed a disposition to speak, which Titus most 
thankfully interpreted as an intimation that the 
experiment had been carried far enough. He in- 
stantly quieted his pupil, not so much by the order 
which he gave, as by showing him a honey-cake, 
which nobody else saw, handed the chain to Timo- 
thy, and prepared to listen. 

** As I observed before,’’ said the sultan, ‘* he 
certainly does seem to take a vast interest in it 
himself ; and I daresay he understands it; but as 
to his elocution, I must say that it seems to me 
somewhat inarticulate.’” The patriarch was puz- 
zled again, and again he bowed, lower than before. 
The Jew chuckled, and whispered something in 
the sultan’s ear. But Titus was not disconcerted. 
Falling again on his knees, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Pardon 
me, your sublime highness, we consider him a 
remarkably good er, an animal of excellent 
parts, and a a r> who does us great credit. It is 
true, as your sublime highness’ discrimination has 
observed, that his enunciation, even to those who 
know the language, may have some appearance of 
indistinctness, because he is defective in the vowel- 
points ; but we cannot help it, for all our books are 
unpointed. In this, which, indeed, we consider a 
matter of little importance, we do not pretend to 
compete with the Jews, who teach theirs from 

inted books. If your sublime highness ever 

eard a bear read more articulately than this one, 
it must have been one of theirs; and if you would 
have your own perfected in that particular, you 
must put it into their hands.’’ The sultan stared 
at the deacon ; and the Jew eyed him over the 
sultan’s shoulder with fierce alarm. But the hands 
of Titus were folded on his breast, and his head 
was bowed down on his hands. 

“* Well,” said the sultan to the patriarch, after 
@ pause, during which it was obvious that some 
things were passing through his mind, of which he 
said nothing, ‘‘ I thank you for the pains you have 
taken ; and although I[ cannot say that [ quite un- 
derstand the matter now, yet, if I had known six 
weeks ago as much as I do at present, I would not 
have troubled you. If you are ever in want of any 
help or protection, remember, as I shall, that you 
have obliged me.”’ 

The patriarch bowed. The sultan rose and re- 
tired, resolved that his first business should be to 
éome to a full explanation with his doctor ; and 
atcordingly, a summons for the Israelite was 
instantly issued. Very long it seemed to the sul- 
tan—although, in fact, it was only half an hour— 
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before the vizier came to report that the doctor 
was nowhere to be found. 

‘* Well,” said the sultan, ‘I do not much won- 
der at that. I always thought him a wise man, 
and he is certainly no fool to get out of the way 
now. But, at the same time, let strict search be 
made; and also bring me the chief rabbi.” 

In the confusion occasioned by the breaking up 
of the company, the tutor and his pupil—the latter 
of whom had naturally dropped into the less osten- 
tatious posture of a quadruped—were forgotten, or 
at least overlooked, by the crowd of courtiers, who 
rushed to congratulate Mar Yusef, or laid their 
heads together, to whisper their surprise or their 
suspicions. ‘Titus, therefore, having briefly given 
directions to Timothy to take care that the book 
was removed, and to see the patriarch home, and 
make an excuse for his staying behind, slipped 
with his amiable charge through a side-door into 
the garden, where he seated himself on a bench, 
while his companion stood opposite to him on his 
hind legs, looking wistfull ee almost thought re- 
proachfully, in his face. Ta truth, Titus was con- 
scious that he had tried the temper of his pupil, 
and was afraid to let him loose before company, 
or, indeed, to let him go into company at all, until 
he should have brought him into good-humor. 
He had provided himself with ample means of 
doing this ; and having produced more than one 
honey-cake, and several other good things, and laid 
them on the bench beside him, he did not hesitate 
to unmuzzle his friend, and a merry meal they 
made together. 

If the master was rendered happy by the issue 
of an experiment which had been matter of such 
great and long anxiety, the pupil was also raised 
to a state of the highest possible good-humor, by 
being at once relieved from restraint and hunger. 
He looked cheerily about him ; seemed as if for 
the first time he recognized his old haunts; gam- 
bolled through the now deserted hall and passages ; 
and, befure he had been missed by anybody, found 
his way, by a short cut, to his own rug in the 
sultan’s apartment. 

For a moment, indeed, while occupied in antici- 
pating the explanation which he had resolved to 
extort from his doctor, the sultan, like his courtiers, 
had forgotten his favorite; but now the meeti 
was most cordial on both sides. The sultan seem 
determined to make up for his neglect ; and the 
favorite to show, that neither scholarship, nor the 
discipline requisite for obtaining it, had dimin- 
ished his social affections or companionable quali- 


ties. 

At length the rabbi arrived. He had, indeed, 
been « little longer than was necessary on the way, 
because he had found some means of persuading 
the messenger to let him call on two or three 
friends as he came along. He did not lose much 
time by this, however ; his only object being to ask 
them to what extent they could help him in case 
the loan should be very large. Satisfied on this 
point, and preoccupied by the thoughts which had 
suggested the inquiry, he stood before the sultan. 
Great, therefore, was his surprise, when his sublime 
highness, instead of saying a word about money- 
matters, briefly, but clearly, explained to him the 
nature of the business in which his service was re- 

uired. 
sar Your sublime highness is pleased to jest with 
your servant,”’ said the rabbi, as soon as he could 
command breath enough to utter the words. 
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** Not at all,’’ replied the sultan ; ‘ you will find 
me quite in earnest, [assure you. He reads, and, 
T am told, reads as well as can be expected without 
the points ; now you must teach him to read with 
them.” 

The rabbi was utterly confounded. He could 
only bow down his head, wondering what the sul- 
tan could mean, and what he would say next, and 
whether it would throw any light on what he had 
said already. So his sublime highness continued, 
with some asperity: ‘‘Do not think to deceive 
me. I know all about the matter. You can do 
it, and you had better not hesitate ; for I am in 
no humor to be trifled with. I gave the Christians 
six weeks, and [ll give you the same. Don’t 
answer, but go, and he shall be sent to you.” 

The unhappy rabbi returned home in a state of 
bewilderment. He sent for some of his friends to 
consult with, most of whom were as much surprised 

as he had been, when they learned the nature 
of the business which had produced the summons. 
Only one of them, who happened to be a friend of 
the missing doctor, seemed to know anythin 
about the matter; and he could not throw muc 
light upon it. He could only tell them, for their 
comfort, that it was a very serious affair, and they 
must mind what they were about. 

It would be only tiresome, if it were possible, 
to particularize all the suggestions and discussions 
which ensued. They were still going on when the 
bear arrived, and was duly installed in an apart- 
ment which had been prepared for him, as well as 
it could be on such short notice; for all agreed 
that he must be treated with great care and atten- 
tion, not only in order to propitiate him, but be- 
cause it might be dangerous to let him return in 
worse condition than he came. So neither trouble 
nor cost was spared to make him comfortable ; 
and very comfortable he was ; supplied with every 
luxury, crammed with dainties, and petted in 
every conceivable way. But whatever p ss he 
might make in the study of mankind, and in other 
branches of useful knowledge, it was plain that he 
was making none in that particular branch of 
learning for which he had been sent to school. 


His instructors did not know how to deal with him. | ru 


He was on easy terms with all about him, would 
play with anybody, and quarrelled with nobody ; 
t learn he would not. When they held a book 
before him, he thrust his nose into the cream- 
bowl; when they spoke of Pathach and Segol, 
he shut one eye, and munched figs; and when, 
‘¢as a bird each fond endearment tries,’”’ they set 
up a stave which might have made the very learned 
the Masorites to dance for joy, in the hope that in- 
stinctively, or by mere love of imitation, he might 
led to join in the chorus, he only threw him- 
self on his back, and fairly roared them down. 
Sensible of all this, and of its probable conse- 
quences, the instructors had not been idle in 
another direction. They had used their utmost 
endeavors to learn how the pupil had been dealt 
with by his former tutor. t all their inquiries 
were fruitless. ‘Titus had kept his secret so effect- 


ually, that even Timothy knew little, if anything, 
more than other people ; or, in other words, more 
than had been transacted before the sultan and his 
court. But in collecting all such information as 
could be gleaned, they were indefatigable, and 
were scrupulously careful to imitate everything 
which had been done, not knowing what hidden 
virtue there might be in things apparently trivial. 
They provided a great book and a desk ; and did, 
and were prepared to do, all that, so far as they 
could learn, had been done before. And so matters 
went on, until the time came for them to produce 
their pupil. 

The sultan was led, by various considerations, 
to think that it would be better to have the exam- 
ination rather more private than the former one. 
had been ; and, ingly, at the time appointed, 
the rabbi and his companions were brought into 
his private apartment. They had no hope that the 
book and desk—which, however, they had taken; 
care to provide—would be wanted by their pupil ;. 
and, indeed, for some time past their thoughts had 
been turned from any attempts at instruction, and 
employed in framing an apology, in doing which 
they flattered themselves that they had succeeded: 
tolerably well. : 

The pupil, who had grown corpulent under his 
late course of pang did _ _ -~ raise = 
lazy, half-shut eyes high enou m the groun 
to o. the desk ae ps hook, which were clever 
imitations, if not quite fac-similes, of forms deeply 
impressed on his memory, and calculated to produce 
very ro apo | recollections. As soon as they 
caught his eye, he seemed to be seized with sudden 
passion, dashed at the book, and overthrew the 
whole concern. Fiercely did he thrust his nose 
and paws between the leaves, and turn them, and 
tear them, and trample them. At length, exhausted 
by his exertions—to say nothing of his having = 
viously had more exercise than usual—he waddled 
away to his well-known rug, absolutely declined 
all invitations either to work or play, and lay there 
watching the company through his half-shut eyes, 
in a state of stupid repose, which those who 
just watched his effervescence did not care to inter- 


TWwell,” said the sultan to 4 rabbi a his 
friends, ‘‘ you are a strange set 0 le. hen 
I put my aoe into your hands, Slo. sead fluently, 
and con amore; and all you had to do was to per- 
fect his articulation. Instead of that, you bring 
him back fat, stupid, and sa , and so far from 
reading better, unable to atall. It would 
serve you right, if I were to hang the whole set of 
you, and confiscate all your goods; but I am a 
merciful man, and will content with banish- 
ment.’’ 

So an order was immediately issued for banish~ 
ing the Jews from the dominions of the sultan ; 
and they all made off as fast as they could, not 
knowing that their own countryman had been at 
the bottom of all, or having any idea of the ex- 
planation which is here laid before the reader. 





In Hartington Churchyard, Derbyshire :— 


* ‘The man that lies beneath this stone, 
Was for his honesty well known ; 
An industrious wife he had, and children kind, 
Which gave great satisfaction te his mind : 
His debts he paid ; his grave-you see ; 
Prepare yourself to follow HE ! BiZse 





Iw St. Philip’s Churchyard, Birmingham :— 
Oh, cruel Death, it surely was unkind, 
To take him before, and leave me behind ; 
Thou shouldst have taken both, if either, 


Which would have been much better for the 
survivor. ; heir 
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IRISH LAWYERS 


From Duffy’s Magazine. 
IRISH LAWYERS AND WITNESSES. 


T am about to narrate a few facts; and it is very 
likely that many persons may this, and 
other reminiscences of my past life, and recognize 
transactions previously known to them, at least in 
their main features. I write anonymously, and 
am, consequently, indifferent to criticism or impu- 
tation ; but I deem it proper to inform my readers 
that, in scarcely any instance, shall the real name 
of a fellyw-performer on the s of life be com- 
municated, as I shall impart to others the same 
protection of which I avail myself. 

More than half-a-score years have elasped since 
I last enjoyed the pleasure and profit of visiting a 
central town of freland as a circuit-going barrister. 
{ had for seven years gone a weary round, and 
received, in that time, in five counties, a sum that 
amounted exactly to nine shillings per annum. 
But luck had changed, and briefs had begun to 
come in rather plentifully—especially in criminal 
cases—and I found myself well able to pay my 
way, and bring home some trifle beyond a hundred 

unds at the conclusion of each professional tour. 

fy practice, although inferior in rank and emolu- 
ment to the business of the record courts, was, in 


many respects, more satisfactory; and I have | close ; fur three weeks 
occasionally comforted myself when I heard my | yards out after nightfa 


superiors blamed for injudicious statements, indis- 
creet cross-examinations, or inefficient speeches to 
evidence, by reflecting that those who suffered by 
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“« By ——! you ’ve broke heart, Ned, honey. 
Had n’t you batter go and ok Son thirty-shilling 
nationals, and an agricultural or two to keep their 
company, if you think there’s any good to be 
done ?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Higgins, jewel! could n’t you hire a 
counsellor for Pether wid what I have? for you 
know he’s innocent, and we have the witnesses 
that were with him six-and-twenty miles away from 
the colliery at the time Dunn was shot, and they ‘Il 
swear it,”’ 

‘* I dare say they will; and while their hand ’s 
in they may as well swear to six-and-thirty miles 
of an alibi, and it will be as readily believed.’* 

‘“* Anything you plaze, Mr. Higgins, dear ;. only 
look to poor Pether, and good luck to you and 
yours——”’ 

“And, Ned, do you think that I’m to go 
through the business of drawing a brief for a 
counsellor, about the shooting of Dunn, the colliery 
underground overseer, and how your brother was 
thirty or forty miles. from the colliery at the time, 
and all four t pounds? Is it joking you are? 
When we know what a good hand you are at 
raising a subscription for any poor boy in trouble, 
why did n‘t you collect for your own brother ?”’ 

‘* Oh, Mr. Higgins, honey! I was watched too 
_ I could n’t stir ten 

without a couple of 
Peelers being on my thrack. I’m a marked man 
since the last subscription I riz.’’ 

‘* T believe there was some little misunderstand- 


my mismanagement were either totally removed | ing about ¢hat business,’’ said Mr. Higgins, slightly 


from this world or gone to the other side of it, and 
that, in either case, I might feel rather indifferent 
to their opinions of my forensic exertions. 

On the occasion to which I refer, the summer 
assizes for a county and city were to be opened in 
the afternoon, and no further business than swear- 
ing the grand juries and sending up a few bills 
was to be done until the following morning. The 
court-house and its vicinity were crowded, and I 
was making my way through a street thronged 
with a well-proportioned mixture of gentry, farm- 
ers, and peasants, where now, on a similar occasion, 
we might look in vain for even a moderate share 
of any of those classes, and I was passing the resi- 
dence of an attorney who possessed the implicit 
confidence of every rogue and ruffian within the 
shire, when a tap at his window and a beckon of 
his finger diverted my willing steps into his office. 
It was very full of men and women, with all of 


whom, and with their respective business, Mr. | bed 


Higgins seemed perfectl uainted, and for each 
of - ou he had aga fr some $2 quite ofa 
prophetic character, and more or less ble to 
those he addressed in exact proportion to the 
amount of money displayed at his requisition ; and, 
whether to impart greater weight to his assertions, 
or to infuse co’ into such of his auditors as 
should have a ‘trifle of swearing’’ to do at the 
assizes, Mr. Higgins — his colloquies with 
loud and frequent oaths. On my entrance he set 
a chair for me in the least crowded part of the 
office, whispered that he had a good many cases 
for me, and that if I waited a few minutes he 
would walk down to court with me, and ended by 
iving me @ brief and two pound notes, with, two 
illings as ballast to keep them from blowing 
away ; then turning to his clients, he resumed : 
“ Well, Ned Delany, what.’s that you ’ve got !”’ 
_“ Two thirty-shilling provincials, Mr. Hig- 
gins.” 


smiling, and looking at me as if to attract my 
attentiun to the worthy with whom he was discus- 
sing the expense of defending an innocent victim 
of legal persecution, who had been already tried 
three times on charges of robbery of arms, admin- 
istering unlawful oaths, and murder; ‘“ but what 
was this happened you, Ned?” 

“ Why, t wint, with three others, and spint a 
whole night gettin’ subscriptions from the people 
about Tullaghbeg, to defind the boys that wur in 
this time twel’month for swearin’ Jem Lalor to 
give up the land he took when Jack Shea was 
ejected, and there was a few that either could n’t 
or would n’t give any subscription ; so we had to 
bate them, and one of them knew me and prose- 
cuted me before Barrister O’Sullivan, and you may 
guess I was in a poor way when the jury found me 

ilty. Throth it was six months every day of it 
got, although the fellow I bet had n’t to keep his 
beyant a week ; that’s what they call justice 
toa poor man! But, Mr. Higgins, avick! won’t 

ou take the three pound to clear my brother, and 
ong life to you ?’’ 

“Put up your three pound, Ned. I’m sorry 
for your trouble ; but you may depend upon Peter 
dying like a man, without shaming your family.” 

‘* Mr. Higgins, would I be time enough if I had 
another couple of pound by seven o’clock in the 
mornin’ ’” 

** Why, I think you would ; I'd try to get on 
another case at the sitting of the court.’’ 

** By yer lave,” said Ned, and vanished through 
the opening mass that made way for his egress; 
whilst a comfortable, matron! a woman ad- 
vanced to Mr. Higgins, and deposited in his hands 
a leathern bag, the contents of which he quickly 
proceeded to anvestientie, and, as he reckoned over 





about fifteen in gold, his countenance 
brightened assumed an aspect of confident 
satisfaction. 
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“Mr. Higgins, yer honor, won't that dot My 
depindance is on you for my boy. His father is 
on lying these three weeks, and has n't the heart to 
rise off the bed since Mick was took; and, as for 
myself, God ~~ me! I'll lose my life if he is n’t 
cleared. Oh! Mr. Higgins, dear, what would you 
say to getting them marrid?”’ 

‘** Married! Why, Mrs. Mulvany, are you mad? 
I'd see her and all ho dirty clan d——d first! I 
have money enough here to get the best counsel in 
the town, and to defend your son respectably. It ’s 
all right, Mrs. Mulvany ; your son will be respect- 
ably defended, ma’m ; and a respectable defence in 
a case of this kind is everything; married, in- 
deed !”” 

** But, Mr. Higgins, sir, dear, her people lives 
undher the Conlans, and what would we do if any 
of them is on the jury?” 

‘They ‘ll not be on the jury, Mrs. Mulvany. 
I'll have a jury of bachelors to try the case; I 
never let the father of a family pass in such a case 
without challenging him at once, and I'll challenge 
all the Conlans, you may depend upon it.’’ 

‘« May the heavens bless you, Mrs. Higgins, but 
you ’re the stout, bowld man! I ‘Il go downnow, 
sir, to the jail, and thry to see poor Mick, and bid 
him to keep up his heart for his thrial, and that 
he stands a fine chance of getting off from being 
either marrid or hung, and, plaze God, it will be a 
warnin’ to him to avoid the like for the rest of his 
days.” 

xit Mrs. Mulvany ; and Mr. Higgins forthwith 
assumed a tone as short, sharp, and decisive as a 
good fox-chase : 

** Doyle, I want you and Corcoran ; let the rest 
go to h—1!” 

Nothing beyond a suppressed murmur attended 
this summary disposal of his clients; a few said 
something about calling again, but it was, perhaps, 
by way of an indirect protest against departing 
immediately to the quarter indicated by Mr. Hig- 

ins, 
& Doyle and Corcoran remained waiting for further 
directions ; but before addressing a word to them 
he turned and asked me to look at the proofs in the 
brief he had previously given me, ding, ‘* The 
mon ought to be uitted ; they have tees me 
enough to have a silk gown along with you to 
“defend them, and it would be an infernal shame if 


they were convicted ; look over the committal and | 


my proofs and tell me what you think. I have to 
write a short note about some road traverses, and 
in a minute [ll be ready to talk to you.”’ 

I, accordingly, looked over the brief. It was 
like the other productions of Mr. Higgins’ office, 
in criminal cases, clear and distinct, nothing in- 
tricate or complicated, but setting up a state of 
facts, or asserted facts, totally incompatible with 
his client’s guilt, and proposing to establish them 
by plain, simple, downright testimony, or, perhaps, 
I should say, swearing. The brief instructed me 
that James and Thomas Molloy had been charged 
upon oath by one Judith Redmond, for that, on 
Sunday morning, the day of ——, 183-, they 
feloniously entered the dwelling house of one 
Richard Dillon, at Carrignacoppul, in the said 
county, and then and there feloniously stole, took, 
and carried away twenty-nine pounds sterling in 
certain bank notes, the property of the said Richard 
Dillon, against the , &e., ke, , 

It appeared, by the informations, that Richard 
Dillon was a tenant to the Earl of Annesborough, 
and that, for the purpose of paying his rent, he 
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had brought home, on the evening preceding the 
alleged robbery, twenty-nine pounds, which sum 
was composed of two five pound notes of the Pro- 
vincial Bank, two five pound notes of the National 
Bank, and nine notes of the Bank of Ireland for 
one pound each. He had received these notes 
from a very extensive trader in the county town, 
for barley, butter, and pensioners’ bills ; and, on 
his return home at night, had deposited them ina 
large deal chest, having previously marked each 
note on the back with the words, ‘“‘ From Me. 
Smithson—Richard Dillon.’’ He locked his chest, 
and considered his possession secure, until, on his 
return from last mass with his family the foliow- 
ing day, it was announced to him, when about 
half way home, that his house had been entered 
and plundered by James and Thomas Molloy, who 
were named, by his servant girl, Judith Redmond, 
as the perpetrators of the outrage. Her informa- 
tion stated, that having been left in care of her 
master’s house during the absence of the entire 
family on the day referred to, two men entered the 
house about one o’clock, Pp. m., and were at once 
known by her to be James and Thomas Molloy, 
although they had attempted a disguise by — 
up an old hat into strips, and making vizors o 

them in order to conceal their features. She had 
been immediately laid hold of and pushed into a 
small apartment adjoining the room in which 
Dillon’s chest was kept ; the door was locked, and 
she saw, through a small chink, the two men 
engaged in hastily breaking the chest with hammer 
and ripping-chisel, and when they departed with 
the spoil, she contrived to push back the lock bolt, 
issued forth, and gave the alarm. The pursuit 
was immediate, pay the men were apprehended in 
their own habitation, which was about half a mile 
from Dillon’s; neither bank notes, hammer, chisel, 
nor materials for disguise, such as the girl had 
described, were found on them, or in their dwell- 
ing. They were brought next day before the Earl 
of Annesborough and a military stipendiary magis- 
trate, who were both james indisposed to take 
a lenient view of the case. ‘The stipendiary knew 
them ‘to be men of the worst character, to whom 
crimes in all the varieties of fraud and foree had 
been freely attributed, and who had escaped 
punishment by extreme caution aad cunning. The 
earl believed them to have robbed his tenant and 
| intercepted his rent; they were, consequently, at 





once committed, and it was now proposed to prove, 
in their defence, that they had been about four 
| niles distant from Dillon’s at the exact time that 
| Judith Redmond swore to in reference to the com- 
| mission of the robbery. The proofs for the pris- 
oner instructed me that Mr. Doyle and Mr. Cor- 
coran would swear that they came out of the 
{chapel of Barndarrig, along with the prisoners, 
| precisely at one ovclock, that they wagpes for about 
| fifteen minutes at a neighboring public house, and 
had a ‘taste of spirits,’’ and afterwards accom- 
panied the prisoners nearly a mile of the road on 
their way home. Mr. Doyle was a person whs 
followed a peripatetic profession through the 
country as a ers It occurred to some 
porgons that he ought to be called to the bar, for 
he had a large bag, went circuit, and plucked all 
the creatures he could lay hold on. But I fear he 
will never get to the bar, except through the 
dock. Mr. Corcoran was a tinker, and had not 
been long in the locality. There was a vague im- 
pression abroad that he was a very clever tinker. 
| who could form a mould for casting any small 
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article, and occasionally manufacture pewter spoons 
and half-crowns out of the same materials. Such 
were the noble witnesses whose testimony was to 
rescue the Molloys from condemnation, and restore 
them to society and the bosoms of interesting and 
well-instructed families. 

‘* Well, what do you think of the case?” asked 
Higgins. 

“They will be convicted,” was my reply. 
“There might,” I added, ‘* be some chance if no 
witnesses were called ; a close cross-examination, 
and perhaps a few words to the jury, might possi- 
bly sees ; but you know, Higgins, that the 
juries of this county always disbelieve alibi 
defences.”’ 

‘‘ Why, counsellor,’’ exclaimed Higgins, with 
an oath or two, ‘‘ you are too timorous and 
ne ; keep “p our heart and play the 
game boldly, and Ill have the Molloys yet 
so-hoing hares for my a on the hill of 
Coppendown. Your alihis,” he continued, with a 
scarcely suppressed sneer, ‘‘ were all false, and 
they failed; but this is true, and will succeed ; 
and here are the two decent lads who will swear 
to it.” 

‘*Thrue for you, Mr. Higgins,’’ exclaimed the 

e-plucker, ‘* we can swear it.’’ 

** An’ will, plaze God,’’ added the tinker 

«« But,”’ asked Higgins, “‘ why should not this 
alili succeed as well as the one on which Martin 
Flanigan’s clients got off last assizes on this cir- 
cuit? There they had two witnesses a-side, and 
the jury believed the alibi ; here we have only one 
swearing home for the prosecution, and two for the 
alibi, and still you are afraid.”’ 

‘* But, Higgins,’ I said, “ there is t differ- 
ence between this alibi and the case defended by 
Martin Flanigan—your alibi is set up for the pris- 
oners, his was for the prosecutor. I was in court 
throughout the case, and the prosecutor proved 
that, on his way home, about nine o'clock at 
night, and very near his house, being accompanied 
by his wife, he was stopped, beaten, and compelled 
to swear to leave his farm ; the woman supported 
his testimony, and both of them identified the 

isoners. ‘l'o the surprise of all present, and, I 

ieve, to the perfect astonishment of the — 
cutor and his wife, two witnesses appeared who 
swore that, on the night and about the hour men- 
tioned by the prosecutor, they had seen him 
and his wife on the quay of Spratstown, which 
was eighteen miles from their residence ; that they 
were both intoxicated ; and, eventually, the man 
was beaten by some country people whom he and 
his wife had insulted. The confronting of the 
witnesses was most amusing, but eventually the 
jury acquitted the prisoners. Now, in this case, 
you would be more easily credited by the jury, if 
you set up as a defence, that Judith Redmond, 
when the family left home, slipped out to meet her 
bachelor, and after spending about an hour at a 
distance of a couple of miles from home, found, at 
her return, the house robbed, and rather than 
acknowledge her own wanderings, laid the blame 
upon her next neighbors, the Molloys.”” 

‘** You may step down to court,” said Higgins, 
« and I shall be after you very soon. Leave me 
that brief; I forgot to try and get a witness or 
two ty 9 the fellows a character ; at all 
events, I shall the entire case again into my 
consideration.” 

I handed him the brief and departed. When I 
arrived at the court-house the grand juries had been 
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sworn and charged ; and, a few bills of indictment 
having been sent before them to provide immediate 
employment for the crown court at its sitting next 
morning, the crier’s monotonous voice announced 
the adjournment with the same indifference as a 
sexton feels in tolling the sound that marks the 
addition of another unit to the vast amount of 
human life already consigned to eternity, or in 
ringing the merry peal that greets the magnate’s 
approach, or the union of lovers. ‘The temple of 
human justice rapidly emptied. Alas! how few 
had been allured to cross its portals influenced 
solely by disinterested love of the divinity to whose 
service it was consecrated! As that crowd dis- 
oe members carried with them large mental 
urdens of pride, cupidity, jealousy, revenge, de- 
ceit, fear, and hope. I stood for a few moments 
on the steps of that court-house, and allowed some 
recollections of the past to impart pleasure to my 
musing spirit; for it was a place in which an 
occasional visitor might find much to dwell on 
with satisfaction ; even the prison under my feet 
has been celebrated by the linel tive powers of 
the O’Hara family, and the court from which I had 
just issued had witnessed the early professional 
successes of some of the best, brightest, and 
— gifted of our country’s sons. 
at my meditations were dissipated by the ap- 
proach of a man, who, dressed in a long blue great 
coat, with ample cape and high collar, and having 
his hat rather slouched, a not be very easily 
known even by those who had repeatedly seen him, 
and who sack within a few yards of me for some 
minutes before I recognized in him one of the 
worthies whom I had previously seen in Mr. 
Higgins’ office, and from whom I immediately 
endeavored to increase my distance. ‘The fellow 
followed my steps and evinced a great disposition 
to enter into conversation, but I walked briskly 
towards my lodgings, and gave, to one or two 
common-place inquiries which he addressed to me, 
replies short and discouraging. After I entered 
my lodgings I observed him at some distance in 
the street where he had been joined by his com- 
rade, with whom he walked up and down the 
middle of the street for a short time, apparentl 
en in close and earnest discourse. ‘The bri 
bh en left, along with some others, on my 
table ; and I was gladdened with the sight of a 
murder, two or three minor homicides, a few re- 
spectable robberies, some. unlawful oaths, and a 
abine marriage, indorsed on papers tied with red 
tape, under the knots of which the soft crisp notes 
were tucked—the silent notes of heart-reaching 
power, so persuasive, so conclusive in impressi 
an advocate with the highest opinion of his clients 
merits, I took up the murder brief, and receipted 
the fee for defending a case perhaps wholly 
roundless, but, at all events, exaggerated ; pass- 
ing on to the manslaughters, I felt convinced that 
the deaths must have occurred accidentally or in 
self-defence ; and this robbery—how often has an 
accusation of this crime originated in a foul con- 
spiracy against but what! this brief is for 
e prosecution, and the offence is pig-stealing. 
Oh, heavens! and can there be a wretch so mean, 
so low, so debased, as to steal a pig? Of course 
the owner was a poor, struggling, honest, industri- 
ous farmer, who had, perhaps, reared that pi 
from squeaking infancy to. mature swinehood ; an 
now, bereaved of his cherished property, he may 
be leaning in despondency against the wall of the 
vacant stye, and mourning that he hears not the 
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accustomed grunt. The villain guilty of this out- 
must be convicted !—must be rted ! ! 

—in fact, but for the mistaken lenity of the laws 

relating to pig-stealing, he should be hanged!!! 

I did not open the brief for the Molloys, but 
merely observed that the name of a member of 
the inner bar was endorsed as my associate in the 
defence ; he was a man totally destitute of literary 
taste, and of very inferior legal information ; his 
language was ungrammatical, his delivery vulgar, 
his wit pungent and ready, his knowledge of 
human nature extensive and deep, and his facility 
of reading the mind through the countenance 
perfectly astonishing, whilst he ssed the most 
complete control over his own features, and none 
could ever surmise, by the expression of his face, 
the effect of any answer he elicited. I was well 

leased to find such a senior counsel engaged as m 
eader ; the case was free from legal difficulties ; 
the main chance for the prisoners I believed to de- 
pend on the cross-examination of Judith Redmond, 
and I felt satisfied that she would be thoroughly 
sifted by one who, in that portion of his profes- 
sional duty, had no superior. 

I went to dinner, and at the mess my seat 
chanced to be next my colleague in the case; we 
had some chat on the prospect of the assizes, when 
he adverted to the defence for the Molloys as being 
very extraordinary, and then I found that the plea 
iad enn altered, and, instead of setting up an alibi 
for the prisoners, it was briefed to us that Judith 
Redmond had been seen about one o’clock on the 
day of the robbery very near the village of Rock- 
pound, which was two miles at least from her 
master’s dwelling, in company with a young man, 
who, after treating her at a shebeen departed on 
horseback, with Judith behind him on a straw 
pillion, and proceeded in the direction of Dillon’s 
house. When my learned friend expressed his 
surprise at such a defence, he also declared his in- 
tention of cross-examining poor Judith most rigor- 
ously, and he kindly assigned to me the sifting of 
Dillon, and also of the stipendiary magistrate, if 
he should be produced, relative to some minor cir- 
cumstances, 

The next day elapsed, without the case of the 
Molloys being entered into; but early on the 
succeeding morning it was commenced, and a more 
simple detail of noon-day outrage was never 
brought under the cognizance of a court. Poor 
Dillon swore to the obtaining of the notes, parting 
them, and locking them into his chest, and Judit 
narrated the unceremonious manner in which they 
had been abstracted, identifying the two Molloys 
as the plunderers, Her cross-examination, by m 
learned senior, produced a great exhibition of il 
temper on her part. She had been accompanied 
to the court-house by a poor young man who had 
a wooden leg, and, at the suggestion of Mr. Hig- 
gins, it was insinuated that the fellow with the 
“timber shin’? was a “ well-wisher” of hers. 
This raised her into a storm of rage, and, in 
portion to Judith’s fury, was the fun of the audito- 

, and when her passion was at typhoon strength, 

e was questioned as to the attire of the persons 
‘who broke open Dillon’s box; she hastily de- 
scribed them as wearing long blue outside coats, 
felt hats, corduroy small-clothes, and black woollen 
stockings, which articles eonstitute the costume 
of almost every peasant in the county. She could 
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not, consequently, take any particular note of 
their dress, as ing a facility of identifying 
the wearers. She was asked which of the prison- 
ers entered the house before the other—she could 
not recollect ; which of them laid hold of her—she 
answered, that both of them were en in 
pushing her into the room. She was then pressed 
as to what features of the prisoners’ countenances 
she could safely swear to, when her previous state- 
ment had been, that their faces were disguised by 
strips of felt which were used as vizors ; she said 
at once that she knew them by their eyes. The 
counsel asked her if either of the men who entered 
the house had spoken a word; and before she could 
answer the question, he directed the crier, who 
was standing on the table, to place himself behind 
the witness, and prevent her from looking at the 


y | prisoners. The witness answered, that neither of 


the prisoners had spoken at the time of the robbery, 
and the question was at once put as to what colored 
eyes the prisoners had; this she could not tell 
without looking at the men, and she was directed 
to “ go down,’’ with an exhibition of well assumed 
indignation at her recklessness of swearing. ‘Then 
for the prisoners, commenced the testimony of the 
goose-plucker, succeeded by the tinker, who both 
swore that a saw Judith, on the day and at the 
time of the alleged robbery, at Rockpound ; that 
she was accompanied by a male friend, who had a 
** baste,’’ and took her away behind him on astraw 
pillion. Before Judith’s astonishment could sub- 
side, it was Le we to confront her and the goose- 
plucker, and never did a witness persevere in a 
statement with more brazen effrontery than did the 
man of feathers; she, in her agitation, denied 
having ever seen either of the witnesses, but she 
subsequently admitted that a man like Doyle had 
been at Dillon’s “about the geese,’’ and Corco- 
ran subsequently detailed sundry instances of 
having done tinkering jobs at Dillon’s, which she 
admitted were done, although she did not recollect 
the features of the workman. My learned friend 
suggested that, if the tinker was disguised with 
strips of hat felt, perhaps the witness could then 
swear to him without any danger of mistake, and 
with this sareasm the case closed. The j 
charged, and before the jury came out I had left 
the court along with Higgins. We had not pro- 
ceeded far before the acquittal of the Molloys was 
announced, amidst the shouting of their friends, 
and Mr. Higgins expressed the greatest satisfac- 
tion, adding, “‘ that prudent fellows like them 
deserved to be acquitted ; for,” said he, ‘‘ they 
burned the mallet and strips of felt in a lime-kiln 
close to their own house, and they had the bank 
notes stuffed into a bottle, well corked, and sunk 
in a bog-hole before the pursuit after them had 
commenced.”’ 

‘* But, Higgins,’’ said I, ‘‘ if the notes have been 
left there ever since, they may have imbibed 
moisture and been mildewed.”’ 

‘* Don’t be alarmed about the notes imbibing 
moisture, my dear fellow,’’ answered Higgins, 
‘“‘ but go and imbibe a little yourself, for a few 
glasses of prime sherry would do you no harm 
after your day’s work, and when you examine the 
fees you have received in this town, you will find 
amongst them a couple of pound notes of the Bank 
of Ireland, and each of them marked ‘ from Mr. 
Smithson—James Dillon.’ ”’ 
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From Household Words. 
TRANSPORTED FOR LIFE. 


The following narrative is not fictitious.* It has 
been taken down from the lips of the narrator, whose 
sufferings are described ; with the object of showing 
what transportation, at the present time, really is. 


Manv years ago—eventful years with me—I 
stood at the bar of a court of justice, and heard 
the terrible announcement of the judge, that I was 
to be transported to a penal colony for the remain- 
der of my life. My innocence of the crime of 
which twelve men had, at the end of my long 
trial, declared me guilty, has since been estab- 
lished. I have not forgotten, nor shall I ever forget, 
with what emotions I rose, at the end of a trial 
which lasted a whole week, to make my last ap- 

, ‘in arrest of judgment.’’ My appeal was 
in vain; and, when [ heard my principal fellow- 
risoner, whom I then knew to be guilty, asserting 
in fewer words—though with scarcely less fervor 
—that he also was guiltless, I felt how little the 
most emphatic assertions of a prisoner could 
weigh with those who have had long experience in 
the administration of justice. Then, and not till 
then, a feeling of my utter helplessness came upon 
me. The complete isolation of the soul of every 
man from me, had never before presented itself so 
strongly to my mind. My fellow-prisoner has 
since acquitted me of all participation in his crime. 
How different, then, were the thoughts and feel- 
ings in our breasts, as we stood there side by side. 
Yet the crowd about us were as unable to look 
into the mind of the guilty man, as [ was power- 
less to make known to them my own. 

The present separate-celled prison omnibus had 
not come into use at that time; and, after the 
trial was over, myself and a batch of other prison- 
ers were conveyed from Newgate in a long van 
= at the top and guarded by a policeman, in 
the place of a conductor, to the prison at Milbank. 
I was chained leg to leg with a man who had been 
twice convicted of burglary. The operation of 
riveting on the irons is a painful one, and is per- 
formed with as much rudeness and with as little 
feeling as it could have been done five centuries 
since—each stroke of the riveting hammer caus- 
ing a sensation of pain something like tooth- 
drawing. It was a fine spring morning; and 
through the entrance of the vehicle, I caught a 
glimpse—perhaps, as I thought, for the last time 
—of the busy streets, already growing strange to 
me after the three months’ imprisonment which 
preceded my trial. I thought of how often I had 
— through those very streets, as free and 

ppy as any of the throng I saw there. Some 
stood to look at our vehicle ; though most were too 
busy to take any heed of us. The sun was shining ; 
the shopkeepers, here and there, were unfurling 
their street blinds, or watering the pavement in 
front of their doors, A water-cart had 
over one part of our route, and the air seemed so 
fresh to me, who had been used to the close at- 
mosphere of a prison cell, that I could have shut 
my eyes and fancied myself in the country. The 
narrow strip of sky between the two lines of houses 
which we were able to observe above our roofless 
vehicle seemed bluer than it had ever been before ; 
the colors of the shops were brighter ; the people 
in the streets, men, women, and children, more 
neat and clean than when I had seen them last. 


* It looks like the case of Mr. Barber.—Liv. Age. 
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A business-like air was in the countenances of 
most of them. Every one seemed to be ch 
with an errand, I almost wondered to see them 
wending so gravely towards the city on such a fine 
morning. Yet how often I had been one of them 
and had never dreamed, unless by predetermina- 
tion, of wandering away into the country on such 
a fine day to enjoy that liberty, of which I had 
never truly known the value until then. 

It was indeed many a day before I saw again 
anything so refreshing as the sight of the streets 
in that half-hour’s ride. At Milbank I remained 
about two months. Meanwhile I heard nothin 
of what had passed in the world outside the 8 
of my prison—what was the public opinion upon 
my sentence; or whether the efforts of my few 
friends on my behalf were likely to prove success- 
ful. One night, however, I learnt from a turnkey 
—a kind-hearted man—that one of my fellow- 
prisoners (not the principal one) had confessed his 
guilt, and had exonerated me from all participa- 
tion in it; but [heard no more. Nothing occurred 
to show that this circumstance exercised a favora- 
ble influence over my fate. Indeed, I knew that 
such confessions have ordinarily little effect. I was, 
therefore, not surprised when I heard from the 
officer on duty, as he looked into my cell one night, 
that we were to be removed early on the following 
morning. 

At about four o’clock we were accordingly called 
forth, and ordered to put on an entirely new suit 
of clothes, consisting of a coarse brown serge 
jacket, waistcoat, breeches, stockings, highlows, 
and a particularly frightful skull-cap. All the ar- 
ticles appeared to have been selected at random, 
without the slightest reference to the dimensions 
of the wearer; the jacket would have enveloped 
two such bodies as mine, and the breeches scarcely 
came down to my knees. A few minutes were 
allowed for the slipping on of these garments ; 
after which every man received a hunch of bread, 
and we were equipped for a voyage of seventeen 
thousand miles, e were formed in line, and 
handcuffed two and two; a heavy iron chain, in 
addition, being passed through a ring of the hand- 
cuff, so as to fasten about a dozen of us together. 
The signal was then given to march ; and we pro- 
ceeded, under a strong guard of the prison officers 
with muskets loaded, down to the river side in 
front of the prison, to embark. 

Notwithstanding the early hour, a number of 

ns were there to watch the process of em- 
barkation. Whatever may be said of the failure 
of the government in the systems for the treatment 
of convicts, they have been eminently successful 
in rendering their appearance abject and pitiable ; 
when to the ugliness of the clothing was added 
the total disregard of bulk and stature, the op 
pearance of some of our party was perfectly ludi- 
crous. The nether garments of one man, intended 
to reach to the knee only, had to be buttoned a 
little above his ankles ; whilst those of others did 
not extend to the knee. Two hundred and twenty 
of us were conveyed in three drafts on board a 
steamer in waiting to convey us. Our boat con- 
tained seventy. [ could not help thinking of wa- 
ter parties of a different character ; but, —_ the 
whole, my mind was more tranquil than I could 
have expected. I endeavored, as far as possible, 
to step out of myself and to speculate upon the 
history and character of those who, with one ex- 
ception, were strangers to me ; but who were now 
to be my companions by night and day, for at 
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least four months ; and to wonder if there was 
one among them with whom I might hope to be- 
guile the long and wearisome days and nights of 
the coming voyage. 

At Milbank we had been kept —_ the silent 
and solitary system. The restraint being removed 
aboard the steamer, every man seemed determined 
to make up for lost time. Many had been former 
acquaintances, and had a world of news to ex- 
change. Nothing could have produced a stranger 
effect than their conduct, contrasted with — 
abject appearance, condition,and prospects. They 
‘om ede jested and sang ; and, éuins the chains 
with which they were loaded, some of them even 
danced. My nearest neighbor was one of the 
merriest. He exulted in the many escapes he had 
had, and in the fact that, after all, he was only 
transported for ten years. 

At Woolwich we were put aboard the con- 
vict ship; every man as he descended into the 
hold being numbered on the back, like one of a 
flock of n Sevry The centre of the vessel was ap- 
propriated to the prisoners, and was divided into 
compartments, each accommodating eight men, 
with a square table and seats of portable deal 

» arran in tiers—above and below—all 
round. At night these were so disposed as to 
form sleeping berths. If any one will imagine a long 
room filled with pauper coffins with the lids off, he 
will have a idea of our dormitory. Our irons 
were immediately knocked off; but, on the follow- 
ing morning, we were one at a time summoned on 
deck and ironed more heavily, having a ring round 
the ankle, with a long heavy chain attached to an- 
other ring. This we dragged about with us till 
my leg was severely excoriated ; und getting in and 
out of my sleeping berth, and going Fa and down 
the ladder became a difficult task. have since 
learnt that it is not usual to chain prisoners on the 
voyage, except for misconduct ; and I believe that 
my fellow-prisoners had to attribute this to the 
accident of my being among their number. But 
if they thus suffered on my account, Heaven knows 
I suffered enough on theirs during the voyage ; 
for petty offences were frequently committed, of 
which the particular authors could not be detected ; 
consequently all were punished by increased pri- 
vations. During our stay at Woolwich, the prison- 
ers were allowed to write to their friends, and to 
take a last farewell of those who might choose to 
visit them, although strangers were compelled to 
remain in a boat alongside, and were not allowed 
to come aboard. So disfigured were they by their 
dress and close-cut hair, that wives could scarcely 
—— their own husbands. A gentleman who 
had known me from childhood said, ‘‘ If I had not 
heard your voice, I could not believe it was your- 
self,” Excepting some affecting leave-takings, 
the time was spent in great hilarity. Some of 
the prisoners’ friends brought them a little money ; 
and it was mysteriously hinted to me by one of the 
officers of the vessel, that a round Dutch cheese, 
scooped out and filled with sovereigns, would 
be fuund useful ; but [was unable to avail myself 
of his counsel. Some tea, which was afterwards 
stolen from me, and a few shillings were all my 
viaticum, There was a subscription for a violin ; 
but it was su ntly found that no one was 
capable of playing on it. Nevertheless, without 
music and with a heavy chain clanking to one leg, 
some danced as if they had been in a booth at a 
fair. They were also allowed to make purchases 
of the ‘‘ bumboat-man,”’ who appeared to enjoy a 
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monopoly of this branch of government pa‘ . 
He supplied a variety of trifling articles, such as 
cakes, fruit, needles, thread, tin plates, &c., at a 
ang of about one hundred and fifty per cent. ; 

ut his customers contrived to square the account 
in a way peculiarly their own; for, while he 
was extorting an undue profit on the one hand, his 
basket was generally robbed by adroit thieves on 
the other. 

In the river, our rations consisted of biscuits, 
soup, and cocoa, night and morning. At sea, we 
had salt meat with a pudding—pleasantly termed 
plum-pudding—but he was lucky indeed who 
found a plum in his slice. On alternate days we 
had pork and pea-soup. Each man received an 
iron spoon and a tin pot, but no plates, knives or 
forks. Upon a kind bint from the surgeon (who is 
the representative of government in a convict ship), 
I had purchased a tin plate, although, as I was the 
only member of my mess who indulged in this 
luxury, it exposed me to some coarse ridicule ; but 
as I bore this with good-humor, my companions 
(seven more desperate characters could not well 
have been found) were soon reconciled to me and 
my tin plate. The food was delivered to one of 
every eight men, who was called the captain of the 
mess. He then divided it—meat or pudding—into 
eight lots ; and these were laid in two rows on the 
mess table. ‘Io prevent partiality, one of the mess 
was selected to name the several owners, turning 
his back, whilst another, placing his hand on the 
tempting lump, cried out ** Who shall?’ I sub- 
sequently, however, discovered that under this 
ostentatious parade of fair play there lurked the 
grossest injustice ; for, having noticed that both 
the parties engaged in dealing out ‘* even-handed 
justice,”’ always got the largest portions, and that 
their office was regarded as a privilege, I was led 
to inquire of one of the mess during the voyage, 
and learnt that there was a well understood con- 
federacy between the adjudicators. 

Our ship was of five hundred and sixty tons 
burden ; and besides the ordinary complement of 
seamen, carried a military guard of fifty men. The 
entire management of the two hundred and twenty 
prisoners was confided to the surgeon, whose duties 
were both arduous and dangerous ; for it was im- 
possible for him to avoid incurring the ill-will of 
some of the more desperate characters. We had 
also a chaplain, who read prayers every day in the 
prison, when the sea was not too rough ; and on 
Sundays performed divine service on deck, which 
we all attended. 

The day fixed for our departure had (as is cus- 
tomary) been studiously concealed from us. One 
morning we were towed down the river, and about 
two miles out into the Channel. The time passed 
at Woulwich—from the corresponding with friends, 
dealings with the bumboat-man, the temporary 
enjoyment of little luxuries of which they had 
been long deprived, the revival of old acquaint- 
ances, the exchange of news and of messages, the 
eager examination of newspapers occasionally, 
though secretly introduced—was one of compara- 
tive enjoyment to most of the prisoners. But there 
were those who, like myself, clung to the hope 
that they would yet be snatched from the abyss of 
misery which lay before them. The bumboat- 
> ol basket had po cielo ie | awe 

enjoy any 0 tifications for a 
poo Boe vvithia their — They corresponded 
continually with their friends, scanned with eager 
anxiety every boat that came alongside, and ob- 
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served with wistful eye every post delivery. Cir- 
cumstances did justify hopes in some ; but the 
sank as the vessel got rapidly out to sea: Still 
many clung to them ; adverse winds might keep 
us in the Downs, where a countermand might yet 
be received. ‘These hopes were, however, in no 
case realized. Order and quiet was now main- 
tained ; but themen.generally were much depressed 
as we gradually lost sight of land, and began to 
speculate upon the sufferings which awaited them. 
Our place of destination was generally understood 
(although that was kept as secret as possible) to be 
Norfolk Island. 

Once at sea, and every hope being cut off for the 
present, I resolved to submit myself as cheerfully 
as possible to my strange fate, and to endeavor to 
be useful to my fellow-prisoners ; trusting that my 
life might be spared through the dangers of a long 
sea voyage, and the hardships of a penal settle- 
ment, until that day of justice and reinstatement 
in society which if never doubted would, sooner 
or later, arrive. I was made librarian, chaplain’s 
clerk, and inspector of the night watch ; so that, 
although my miseries were neither few nor trifling, 
the want of occupation was not one of the number. 
The books constituting the library were supplied 
by various charitable societies; they were se- 
lected with care, being confined to religious and 
scientific subjects popularly treated, excluding such 
as would convey information that was likely to be 
misapplied. Many were on natural history with 
plates, and these were much sought after by those 
who could not read—a large proportion. Our 
books were a blessing, and I am persuaded had a 
good effect upon the minds and feelings. There 
were about one hundred volumes, great and small ; 
and notwithstanding they were in constant circu- 
lation, there was not one deficient at the end of 
the voyage. 

The authorities aboard were very jealous of 
books upon nautical and geographical subjects. 
On one occasion, the captain, noticing a volume of 
** Guthrie’s Geography’’ in a prisoner’s hand, im- 
mediately seized and threw it overboard. It was 
supposed that information might be derived from 
such sources which would tempt the prisoners to 
endeavor to take the ship, and effect their escape ; 
and, in truth, the practicability of this was a 
favorite topic ; especially with those who had been 
transported before, and who had pretty accurate 
information as to instances of both success and 
failure in the seizing of ships, as well by crews as 
by convicts. Our irons had been taken off on first 
getting to sea, and it was said that the capture of 
the ship and an escape to the coast would be easy, 
if the prisoners were true to each other. The suc- 
cessful seizure of the Wellington by convicts on its 
way from Sydney to Norfolk Island, as well as the 
famous mutiny of the Bounty, were quoted as in- 
stances of the facility with which the object might 
be accomplished. It was generally believed that 
a sudden rush upon the poop would settle the mat- 
ter—that the sentinels would, in a moment, be 
overpowered and disarmed. Amongst the prison- 
ers were several old sailors who, it was believed, 
would be able to steer the ship should the mates 
prove refractory. Nothing, I believe, prevented 
the attempt but the consciousness that there were 
those among themselves who would have been as 
much opposed to their design as the captain him- 
self, ak who would have frustrated it, if there had 
been any serious intention of carrying it into 
execution. Before we were well out of the channel 
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we encountered a severe gale, which carried away 
our fore-topgallant mastand royal. A great num- 
ber of the prisoners were sea-sick. When it is 
remembered how wretched is the saloon of even a 
first-class steamer occupied by the most civilized 
of human beings, with convenient berths, attentive 
stewards, and all suitable appliances, some faint, 
but very inadequate idea may be gained of the 
loathsome and miserable circumstances in which 
I was placed, with one third of our party sea-sick, 
and no provision made for such a state of things. 

We had not been a month at sea when the 
small-pox broke out amongst us ; although, by the 
exertions of the medical officer, it was confined to 
six of our number. A young man, whom I had 
previously remarked as one of the finest and most 
robust-looking aboard, fell a victim. He was com- 
mitted to the deep in the usual manner ; the church 
service being read by the chaplain, and I acting as 
clerk. All the prisoners were assembled on deck, 
and many of them seemed affected. For myself I 
rejoiced that, although a transported convict, and 
in spite of my inpeling dress and miserable con- 
dition, I could respond without shame to the 
beautiful prayers of the burial service. The rest 
recovered ; and, after this, the general health was 
very good. We had no vegetables, except some 
preserved potatoes, which only las three 
weeks. 

Before we arrived at the Cape we kept too far 
out at sea to catch more than shadowy glimpses of 
the land; these, however, sufficed for topics of 
conversation, especially as we were enabled to 
learn from day to day the exact progress we made. 
The most distinct view we obtained of any land 
was of Gough’s Island, in 40 degrees, 19 minutes 
latitude, and 7 degrees, 30 minutes west longitude ; 
six days after sighting which we bore up for the 
Cape, at the request of the surgeon, who repre- 
sented to the captain that the health of the = 
oners required rest and the support of fresh 
— for a few days. Flights of pigeons in- 

icated the approach of land. though still five 
hundred miles distant. The water lost its dee 
blue tint, and the swell of the waves grew less 
less. We entered Symon’s Bay seventy-one days 
after leaving Woolwich. When one lynx-eyed 
man declared he could see a team of four horses. 
with a driver, his assertion prodaced a loud laugh; 
but when its motion was distinctly observable, and 
nearer approach confirmed the fact that it 
was a man driving a wagon with four horses, the: 
excitement was immense. The weather was 
fine. The bay is in the form of a horse-shoe, shut 
in with mountains, the slopes of which are green 
to the water’s edge, and dotted far and wide with 
white villas. 

I cannot express the intense desire I felt to land 
and to explore the regions beyond those moun- 
tains; which, to my imagination, concealed a par- 
adise. I would at that moment have ted my 
liberty, even if the country had been inhabited iy 
cannibals. I cannot, therefore, be surprised—wit! 
the beautiful shores stretched so temptingly around 
us—at the numerous plans of escape which were 
anxiously discussed during the few days-we re- 
mained in the bay ; especially as it was the first 
and last time in the course of the voyage that such 
a temptation would occur. A party of four of the 
prisoners made a desperate effort. Three of them 
were employed about the ship, and had, therefore, 
facilities for making arrangements for flight. They 
were not compelled to descend into the prison dun-- 
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n, like the rest of us, an hour before sunset. 
he fourth answered to his name at the evening 
muster, but slipped back instead of descending the 
ladder, and concealed himself upon deck until mid- 
mght ; when all four glided stealthily down the 
ship’s side, and struck out for the shore. Whether 
they eluded the sentinels, or were in collusion 
with them, was not known ; but, as it was one of 
the brilliant moonlight nights of those latitudes, 
and the bay was perfectly calm, they could hardly 
have escaped the observation of the sentinels on 
duty. The vessel lay at anchor in the centre of 
the bay, which at that part is three miles broad ; 
so that land, at the nearest point, which they 
could hardly have ventured to approach—guard 
being constantly on duty there—was a mile and a 
half distant. But they calculated upon getting 
rest upon the anchor chains of other vessels lying 
between our shipand the shore. They found their 
strength, however, less than they had expected, 
for they had not allowed for the weakening effects 
of a two months’ voyage upon wretched and unya- 
ried diet. Three of them turned back, and with 
great difficulty regained the ship—indeed, but for 
the help of one of them, who was a good swimmer 
and a man of extraordinary muscular power, the 
other two would have been drowned. The fourth 
man firmly refused to turn back, preferring as he 
said death itself to Norfolk Island. The three 
who returned were found at daylight upon deck, 
their clothes saturated with the salt water, and 
were reported. The surgeon, upon discovering the 
escape of one of his men, was much excited ; in- 
formation was given to the authorities ashore ; 
scouts were despatched to Cape Town, and in all 
directions, but no tidings were obtained of the 
runaway. By some it was conjectured that he had 
been sonpped under by one of the sharks with 
which the bayaounds. This was a man to whom 
I had been chained leg to leg at Newgate. He 
had been a steward on board a ship, and had fre- 
quently been at Cape Town. There is no doubt, 
Diaseline, that he had planned all along to get 
away at this point. He was transported a second 
:time for house-breaking ; the commission of which 
crime he did not deny. Indeed, it was by no 
means usual for the prisoners among themselves to 
edeny their guilt; nor was there any inducement 
to do so. Un the contrary, such a pretence, if 
_eredited, only produced distrust, from the want of 
community of feeling, views, interests, and princi- 
ples, which form the only bond among those un- 
y men. A convict who said, ‘Il am inno- 
cent,”’ was in danger of the fate of the white crow, 
whose brethren picked out his eyes simply from 
the different color of his plumage. 

Like all the other offences of my fellow-captives, 
this escape drew down upon the whole of us in- 
ecvased privations. The surgeon hastened our 

ure; and, during the rest of our stay, we 

were almost always kept below ; getting only an 

occasional peep at the magnificent coast through 

the port-holes. We were restricted from making 

little purchases—which had been permitted before 

—of oranges, eggs, salt fish, and Cape wine ; all 

of which were extremely cheap, and were brought 
alongside by a very fine specimen of the Hotten- 
‘tot race, who spoke English about as well as the 
sChinest Comprador at Canton, or the market 
‘woman at Boulogne or Calais. Nearly all my 
leisure, during my stay here, was spent in writing 

Jetters to my friends and to persons of influence in 
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England; no less than nineteen of which 1 
despatched by different opportunities. 

n ‘the seventh day after entering this beauti- 
ful bay a favorable breeze sprang up, and we set 
sail for Norfulk Island. After Sten the Cape, 
we got into the Trade Winds; which continued 
with us—although at times very light almost to « 
dead calm—for the rest of our voyage. Flights of 
albatrosses and other sea birds accompanied us ; 
wheeling about the ship in graceful circles, and 
oceasionally darting down and soaring up again 
with some small fish in their beaks. ‘To shoot 
them was a favorite amusement with the civil and 
military officers aboard. 

We had left the Cape about three weeks, when 
there was a general murmuring among the men, 
which some of the more desperate sought to kindle 
into open mutiny. At the commencement of our 
voyage there had been exhibited on deck a table 
showing the rations to which we were entitled 
under the contractor's agreement with the gov- 
ernment ; and in it was the item of ‘ two gallons 
of wine each,’’ to be given in the course of the 
voyage. This had a smack of luxury with it 
os iow out of keeping with the rest of our 
miserable dietary ; but experience had shown that 
prisoners become so reduced by a four months’ 
voyage, crowded together to suffocation, as abso- 
lutely to require some slight stimulant, and, ac- 
cordingly, this modicum of wine (Cape) was 
ordered, and came under the head of ‘ medical 
comforts.’’ This had been served out to each man 
mixed with lime-juice—a gill at a time once a 
week, As even the allowance had not commenced 
until we had been some time at sea, it was evident 
that, at this rate, there would be a large surplus 
at the end of the voyage. We were in about forty 
degrees of latitude ; and, with our slender clothing 
and reduced condition, suffered severely from cold. 
The more evil-disposed insisted that keeping back 
the wine was a deliberate fraud—a foretaste 
of the cruelty and injustice in store for them, and 
hinted that any fate was better than Norfolk 
Island, where all chance of escape would be cut 
off. They compared their own strength with the 
military guard, counted up many soldiers and sailors 
who would, they believed, desert to their side 
upon the first outbreak. I observed more attention 
was paid to these dangerous suggestions than for- 
merly ; and, amongst a considerable purty of the 
oldest prisoners, there seemed a more fixed and 
serious purpose. Thinking it probable that the 
surgeon, who had shown great zeal and humanity 
hitherto, had proper reasons for reserving the 
wine, I was loath to interfere ; but the aspect of 
affairs was every day becoming more alarming. 
Men left their berths und debated in clusters, for 
hours together, various schemes for seizing the 
ship. In this state of things, I suggested that we 
should ctively memorialize the surgeon on the 
subject. My proposal was at first very jeeringly 
received ; but some of the better disposed ap- 
puts of it, the rest agreed, believing, and I fear 

oping, that the memorial would be treated as an 
impertinence, and thus fan the flame they had 
kindled. I immediately prepared an address; ex- 
ing our gratitude for the medical skill and 
ndness we had received, and respectively 
stating our complaint as to the wine. This being 
signed by the captain of each of the different 
messes on behalf of the whole, I forwarded it to the 
surgeon, with a note stating the circumstances 
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which had induced me to interfere. In a few 
minutes he came down, and said that withholdi 
the wine was the result of a miscalculation, an 
assured us that we should receive the remainder in 
double allowances daily for the future—a promise 
which he faithfully observed. This kept the men 
in good-humor for the rest of the voyage, and the 
evil counsels, which were every now and then re- 
peated by some of the most desperate, failed of 
their intended effect. 

Between the Cape and Norfolk Island, a dis- 
tance of about ten thousand miles, we only sighted 
one sail, which was believed to be an American 
whaler. I had hoped to catch a glimpse of the 
little voleanic island of St. Paul’s; but, for the 
sake of a stronger and steadier wind, our captain 
kept a much higher latitude than is usual, and we 
passed the island at about three hundred miles to 
the south. 

Among my two hundred and twenty companions, 
{ found one—I am sorry tosay only one—in whose 
society and conversation I found solace and amuse- 
ment. He was a fine young man, with an intelli- 
gent countenance, and not quite twenty-one years 
of age. His was a sad story. He had been a 
merchant's clerk, and in an evil hour had been 
tempted by the offer of a —— speculation to 
create himself a capital by forging acceptances. 
These he renewed as they became due, until an ac- 
eident led to his detection. He had a young wife, 
to whom he had been married only three months. 
On the very night of his apprehension he had heen 
reading aloud to her ** The Diary of a late Phy- 
sician ;’’ and, having finished one of the short 
stories, he turned the pre, and his eye caught the 
title of the next. It was the episode of the 
“*Forger.”’ He hesitated a moment; but, as he 
told me, he felt his wife’s eye upon him, and a 
guilty fear of awakening her suspicions compelled 
him to read on. The details of the story sank deep 
into his heart, and he observed with a superstitious 
dread his wife’s intense interest in the hero of the 
narrative. He had not laid down the book an 
hour, when the officer of justice arrived ; he was 
torn from his wife, tried, and convicted. He had 
read extensively, and possessed an extraordinary 
memory—would to Heaven that all who are tempted 
to sin, as he had sinned, might picture to them- 
selves his mental suffering! Sometimes we spent 
many hours of the night together, standing at the 
foot of our berths, discoursing of every conceivable 
subject that could serve to lift him for a while above 
the feeling of his degraded position; but there 
were periods when he sank into a low despondency 
for days together. In vain I sought to cheer him 
with the prospect of future liberty, and an honor- 
able career that should atone for past error, far 
away from the scene of his first crime. 

We had now left England three months; yet 
this period seemed to me a life of misery, to which 
all my previous career was but a short prologue, 
My sufferings, both mental and physical, had much 
weakened me, and there were times when I found 
it hard to keep that hopeful and patient tone of 
mind, with which I had tried to through the 
voyage. It was monstrous a incredible (I 
thought) that I, who had never offended inst 
the laws of my country, should be there suffering 
the most terrible punishment, short of death, 
which had been devised for the worst of ruffians ; 
and when my mind was overwrought by this 
thought I marvelled at the tameness with which I 
had endured it. I remember once endeavoring to 
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trace those ideas of the duty of bearing injustice 
with patience, to their origin ; and it seemed to 
me that I had been cheating myself all along with 
the maxims of those who had never suffered as I 
had, or had even imagined such a@ case as mine. 
These gloomy thoughts visited me mostly at night- 
time; and, although the morning generally 
brought with it a calmer feeling and a more rea- 
sonable consideration of the uselessness of anythi 

I might say or do to ameliorate my condition, 
could not help, while the mood lasted, feeling im- 
patient and discontented with myself, as if I had 
** lacked gall to make oppression bitter.’’ 

My dreams since my conviction had been almost 
invariably of a painful nature. The bustle of the 
day, and the routine of duties to which I had now 
become accustomed, served to —- my mind ; 
but, on finding myself alone, the feeling of my 
misfortunes weighed heavily upon me, and in my 
sleep this sense seemed to give birth to every 
sible variety of fearful and distressing imagination. 
Once, and once only, do I distinctly remember 
dreaming of my former condition. It was on the 
night after we had been promised the increased 
allowance of wine. This trifling piece of good for- 
tune, and the satisfaction I felt in having removed 
a cause of discontent breaking the dreary monotony 
of convict life, were sufficient to beget in me 
better spirits. My hopes for the future grew 
brighter that night, and the miseries of the past 
seeined to me svon about to be forgotten in happier 
times. Thus, in spite of the intense cold, and our 
scanty bed clothing, I fell asleep. Then it was, 
that with no fear of the gun of the sentry, or the 
hard life-struggle with the waves which had prob- 
ably overcome my unhappy comrade, I slipped 
away from that dungeon floating on the wide 
ocean ; and, in an instant, retracing all our long 
and wearisome voyage, was agaimin England, in 
my old home. There was little remarkable in the 
dream itself. I was merely living again one of the 
ordinary days of my previous life. But how 
strange that there was no presentiment of coming 
evil, no wonderment at my own intense delight 
in the commonest things of life! How s to 
have been shown the time to come, with all its 
terrible experiences ; and then to drink a Lethe 
draught, and slipping back again, to have ne 
memory of it—every thought and recollection of 
what I had suffered shuffled off with my degrading 
garments, and left behind in that gloomy ship’s 
hold ; where, but a moment before, I had lain 
down to sleep with my miserable companions. I 
was at home. Faces of old friends were there. 
The same furniture was about the room, the same 
pictures upon the walls; but the table was strewn 
with strange books in rich and curious binding, 
which I was examining and wondering how they 
eame there. Blessed dream! not a whit less 
sweet or real while it lasted than if its magic 
flight and freedom had been true. 

do not know how long this fancy lasted, but I 
think I had been dreaming all the time I had been 
asleep. At all events I was still amid the same 
scene, when I felt some one shake me, and heard 
a voice calling me by name. No wonder that the 
spell was broken at the well-known sound of that 
voice. It was the man whom I loathed as the au- 
thor of all my misfortunes, and with whom I had 
been supposed to have been associated in guilt. 1D 
had not known that it was his turn to watch that. 
night, for I had studiously avoided all intercourse- 
with him from the day of my sentence. It was 
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the duty of the watchman to awaken me to relieve 
him, and thus, by a strange fatality, it fell to him 
to arouse me from the only dream of happiness 
vouchsafed to me during the voyage. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know 
something of the routine of management of the 
convicts on the voyage. The medical superintend- 
ent, as I have mentioned, is invested with absolute 
control over the prisoners, and is responsible for 
their safety. He was assisted in our vessel by two 
overseers who had been non-commissioned officers 
in the army, and were to be overseers in Norfolk 
Island ; one of them was, by his own account, as 
profligate and unprincipled a vagabond as ever I 
met with. The most recent piece of scoundrelism 
which this officer—selected for carrying out the 
great probation system—frequently related and 
chuckled over to the prisoners, was a promise of 
marriage he had made to a servant, who was to 
accompany him to enjoy his ‘colonial appoint- 
ment,’’ and by which he had got her watch and 
several years’ savings. The latter fact was con- 
sidered highly amusing, and contributed not a 
little to his popularity. He had promised to 
marry her on a day when he knew that the ship 
would have been at least a week at sea. As it 
eventually turned out, the maiden was not so easily 
disposed of ; for she took a passage shortly after in 
another ship; and, on her arrival in the colony, 
demanded the fulfilment of his promise, under 
- of an exposure ; which it seems the wretch 

not the courage to brave. Whether matri- 
mony, under the circumstances, made either of 
the parties happy, is more than I can say. 

At six o’clock every morning, the prison door 
was unlocked by one of these overseers, who called 
out ** Beds up !’’ whereupon every man arose from 
his berth, rolled up his tediinn ~onnhitien of a 
thin mattress and one blanket, and took them on 
deck, where they remained all day to be aired. 
Then the floor of the prison was scraped and swept 
in turns by the prisoners who did not fulfil any 
special pf age as schoolmaster, clerk, captain 
of the mess. The captains received the day’s 
rations for their respective messes. Those who 
liked it got something of a wash with salt water, 
introduced from the forecastle with a leathern 
Soy Ablutions performed under such difficulties 

to many practical jokes, and not a few battles. 
At eight o’clock, a pint of cocoa was served out to 
each man; which, with his biscuit, made his 
breakfast. Immediately afterwards school was 
commenced, books were distributed, and ex- 
changed ; the surgeon examined the sick, heard 
complaints, and awarded punishments. These 
consisted of confinement below decks, heavy chains, 
imprisonment in a kind of sentry-box on deck, 
resembling a Chinese cage, in which the inmate 
can neither sit, lie down, nor stand upright. We 
had only one case of flogging. In the afternoon, | 
we usually had prayers read by the chaplain ; 
sometimes with a moral exordium, which was de- 
livered in an impressive and earnest manner. At | 
five o’clock we had a pint of tea. Neither our tea | 
nor our cocoa bore much resemblance to the bever- | 
ages which I had previously known under those | 
names ; but they were warm and comforting. At | 
six o’clock the beds were taken down and ar | 
minged ; and at half-past six we were mustered, 
and returned, one by one, to our prison, where we 
were locked in—a sentinel, with loaded musket 





and fixed bayonet, being a at the door. Our 
night was thus nearly twelve hourslong. It being 
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too dark to read, and, as it was impossible to 
sleep much more than half the time, I was com- 

lied; for four or five hours every night, to hear 
ittle else than narratives of offences and criminal 
indulgences, of the most revolting character 
Obscene and blasphemous songs were nightly com 
posed and sung; and schemes for future crimes 
were proposed and discussed, with a coolness 
which I shudder to call to mind. ‘The only check 
on them was the sentinel at the door, who now and 
then thrust his bayonet between the bars, when it 
was getting late or the men were unusually up 
roarious, and called out ‘* silence.’’ 

Our voyage occupied one hundred and twenty- 
four days ; and—when it is considered that one- 
half of that time was passed in this loathsome 
place, in darkness, and with such companions— 
some idea may be formed of what I suffered in this 
comparatively small portion of my captivity. I 
have not dwelt upon the miseries which, in addi- 
tion to those inflicted on all my companions, were 
peculiarly my own ; but I can sincerely say, that 
not for a dukedom would I pass such another four 
months. 

We had, however, now and then, a little fun ; 
one of the most prolific sources of which was the 
exquisite power of mimicry possessed by a dimin- 
utive, sickly-looking youth. The second overseer 
was an Irishman, who not only spoke an unusually 
broad brogue, but exhibited many ludicrous na- 
tional characteristics. These were caught with 
the truth of a mirror (only adding a little interest) 
by our humorous companion; and the object of 
his ridicule never appeared in sight but an ill sup- 

ressed burst of laughter was heard at his expense. 
The clever young rogue became an object of even 
more fear than aversion to our overseer; who 
would walk half round the prison and back again, 
rather than encounter his terrible fue. 

In the course of the voyage, I took every oppor- 
tunity of informing myself, as far as possible, of 
the history and character of my companions, both 
from themselves and their fellow-convicts. No 
mixed society of free and unconvicted persons 
could well present greater variety, both morally 
and intellectually, than these men. ‘There was 
Dick Pearson, a nan of middle age who, though he 
calied himself a sailor, was quite a specimen of 
the transported convict. He had lived, even from 
boyhood, by highway robbery, burglary, and other 
offences of a most daring character. “Tle had been 
convicted fifteen times, and had already served one 
penalty of seven years’ transportation. ‘There was 
scarcely a known crime in which this man was not 
an adept, or a prison within twenty miles of the 
metropolis of which he had not been an occupant. 
To obtain as full an insight as possible into the 
criminal mind, to judge how far there was any 
hope of reclaiming such men, and what was most 
likely to lead to reform, I frequently conversed 
with Dick and others of his class. In exehange, 
he asked me a variety of questions upon geography 
—a kind of curiosity which, as t tiave already 
stated, was regarded with much suspicion by the 
wuthorities. Indeed, among the convicts, he made 
no secret that his object was to obtain such informa- 
tion as might be useful to them, if they succeeded 
in his favorite project of seizing the ship. That 
he was capable of putting into execution such a 
design, subsequent events at Norfolk Island suffi- 
ciently proved. Upon one occasion, Dick ventured 
to hint the great possibility of a successful mutiny, 
as he knew that it would be supported by several 
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of the sailors, and even by some of the mili or night, however, passed without some robbery. 
guard ; which latter anenend was, I am afraid The worst of them seemed to take a delight in 
true. I pointed out to him the preparations which | ‘‘ keeping their hands in,’’ no matter how con- 
had been made to resist such an attempt, the | temptible the prize might be. Knives being for- 
small chance of victory, the increased suffering’ bidden, fragments of tin plates, to serve roughly 
which would be entailed upon all the prisoners in| the purpose of cutting, were eagerly sought for. 
case of failure, and that even success could only be! As I have mentioned, a tin pint pot was delivered 





pen by much bloodshed on both sides, This, | 
e said, he considered would be fully justified to. 
obtain their liberty ; the faintest hope of which, | 
he thought, well worth the peril of their lives. | 
The attempt to escape at Symon’s Bay was' 
lanned by him ; and subsequently, on landing, | 
e was the ringleader of « more serious and des- | 
rate conspiracy for effecting the escape of a| 
ie e body of the prisoners from Norfolk Island. 
jow different a character was poor, meek, 
good-hearted Stoven! He was about fifty years 
old, and had been for many years a respectable 
stockbroker. Being unfortunate in some specula- 
tions into which he was drawn, he applied him- 
self to that last refuge of the intelligent destitute, 
the business of a schoolmaster—the profits of 
which were never adequate to support his large 
fumily in decency. In emergencies he had been 
in the habit of applying to his brother—a wealthy 
meinber of one of the learned professions—who oc- 
casionally assisted him. On his last application 
for an advance of five pounds, the brother was un- 
fortunately absent from England; and Stoven, 
goaded by the sufferings of his family, unhappily 
conceived the idea of forging his brother’s accept- 
ance fur the amount of which he had asked the 
loan ; intending, as he assured me, to acquaint 
his brother of it, persuading himself that he would 
forgive him and provide for the payment, if he 
should himself be unable to do so. is moderation, 
however, was his destruction; fur the bill fell into 
the hands of a gentleman who knew his brother, 
and expressed his surprise at seeing an acceptance 
of his in circulation for so insignificant a sum. 
The brother naturally denied having put his name 
to any such bill. a were made, and he 
was compelled to give evidence against his own 
brother, to consign him to convict infamy, and, as 
it proved, to death. on died a victim to the pri- 
vations and misery of the voyage. 

Then we had ma of the ae He had 
been a small farmer in South Wales, and had 
taken a prominent part in the practical resistance 
to the turnpike extortion ; against which he and 
his neighbors had petitioned and protested in vain. 
It has been said that a man cannot unknowingly 
commit a crime. In a moral sense, at least, this | 
is true ; and Morgan, so far from being cognizant | 
of crime, I have no doubt, firmly believed he was | 
discharging his duty to himself and his neighbors. | 
Throughout the voyage, and subsequently in Nor- | 
folk Island, the conduct of this man—and of some 
others of his countrymen (with the exception of | 
one man, a desperate ruffian), who, for a similar! 
offence, were suffering with him—was sufficient to 
show that they were the unlikeliest of men to be 

uilty of a moral crime. Dick Pearson, poor 
stoven, and Morgan, who may be considere as | 
types of classes aboard, were all members of one | 
mess, enduring the same sufferings (if Dick, | 
hardened as he was, suffered at all), and all with) 
the same sentence of seven years’ transportation. 

. Considering our miserable plight as to clothing, 
food, and everything else, it might be supposed 
that the thievish propensities of the men must, 
perforce, have remained in abeyance. Not a day 











to every prisoner at the commencement of the 
voyage, which served to receive his cocoa, as well 
as his pea-soup. I had not been at sea a couple 
of days when F found that mine had been changed. 
But, as they were scarcely distinguishable one 
from the other, I gave the new comer a thorough 
cleaning, and adopted it in lieu of my own, T 
very next day, however, a man sidled up to my 
mess, and suddenly clapping his hand upon the 
pot, exclaimed, ‘ Hallow! what are you a-doing 
with my tin pot?’’? ‘* How do you know it is 
yours?’’ Tinquired. ‘‘ There ’s my mark at the 
side,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and there should be a round O 
at the bottom.’’ I turned it up; and, seeing the 
mark of identity referred to, felt bound to surrender 
it. The pot was received with an appearance of 
indignation, and [ was treated as if I had at- 
tempted to do a dirty trick, and advised ‘not to 
try that game on again.’””’ My messmates chuckled 
at the scene; and it was subsequently explained 
to me that this trick of exchanging was a common 
trick amongst prisoners. I suffered much incon- 
venience in consequence for several days ; and, for 
want of my pot to receive them, was deprived of 
my rations of cocoa, tea, and soup. At length I 
got another ; for, happening-to mention the trick 
which had been played me to one of the prisoners, 
a rough fellow with a most ferocious cast of 
countenance, he insisted upon my taking his, say- 
ing he would try to get the use of his messmates’, 
and reminding me that I had written a letter for 
him at Woolwich—a circumstance which it is not 
remarkable that I had forgotten, as I had written 
at least fifty while in the river. I had, indeed, 
frequent proofs that a kindness is sometimes long 
remembered, and often gratefully requited, by even 
the worst of criminals. 

Towards the end of our vo , and when about 
three hundred miles from Norfolk Island, we 
encountered a terrific storm. The Pacific is like 
Othello’s mind, ‘ not easily moved ; but, being 
wrought, vexed in the extreme.”’ For two or 
three days, it had presented an appearance little 
in accordance with its name ; and, on this night, 
the storm increased to a hurricane. During the 
whole night the hatches were fastened down, and 
we could do nothing but lie and listen to the fre- 
quent breaking and long roll of the thunder, the 
rushing of water over the decks, and the terrific 
howling of the wind in the rigging. Nothing 
could be more helpless than our condition in the 
event of any disaster to the ship. A compact 
mass of human life closed; fastened down; the 
narrow outlet strongly barred. We were perfectly 
helpless. We could hear the din of the sailors 
running to and fro; and in the intervals of the 
thunder, their responsive, ‘* Ay, ay, sir,’”’ to the 
orders of their captain. At every plunge of the 
vessel, all seemed to wait in breathless expectation 
that it was about to founder ; but again and again 
we rose, and the lightning flashing through our tiny 
portholes, showed distinctly every object in the 
prison, It was curious to observe the effect of 
terror upon some of the most hardened of my com- 
panions. The most noisy were silent then. Some, 
who at other times were accustomed to hold in 
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contempt a more civilized mind, asked me—with a 
tone of civility which I had never experienced 
from them befure—my opinion upon our situation. 
Men, who were perhaps in action the most daring, 
finding no resource in their own minds in that 

- terrible and helpless state, appealed to me—as to 
an oracle—as to ‘‘ whether we should go to the 
bottom ;”’ to which, of course, I could only reply, 
that in comparison with the number of safe 
voyages, shipwrecks were extremely rare, and that 
we were in the hands of a skilful captain. 

Our near approach to Norfolk Island was 
regarded with different feelings by the men. The 

ater part, who detested regular labor above all 
ings, would, [ think, have preferred to spend the 
rest of their ** lagging’’ aboard the ship. For my 
own part, I had an unspeakable desire to leave it ; 
hoping that, whatever fresh sufferings might await 
me, I should at least be placed in less close con- 
iguity with the rest of the prisoners. At length, 
r a voyage of four calendar months, we came in 
sight of our , of captivity. We first saw 
epean Island, which at a distance had an 
extremely hard and repulsive appearance ; but, as 
the main island came to view, the magnificent 
Norfolk Island pine trees had an imposing and 
pleasing aspect. Here and there we had glimpses 
of the richly wooded slopes which adorn all the 
islands of the Pacific. 

There being no harbor, we lay off about a mile 
from the coral reefs, the captain exchanging 
signals with the shore ; shortly after which a boat 
came alongside, rowed by prisoners. We were 
conveyed ashore under a guard of soldiers in each 
boat. It was remarkable that after a voyage of 
seventeen thousand miles, several of my compan- 
ions were, in this passage of about a mile from the 
ship to the shore, sea-sick, This was doubtless 
owing to the new motion of the boat. True to 
their instincts, they continued to rob one another 
to the last. One prisoner had a pair of Welling- 
ton boots stolen from him in the boat; having on 
his way to the shore taken them off for some pur- 

. They were purloined by two other prison- 
ers, who had shared the plunder between them, 
each being discovered with an odd boot (much too 
small to be of any use to him) concealed in his 
trowsers, which, having been selected with that 
disregard for the dimensions of the wearer already 
mentioned, afforded him ample space for the con- 
cealment of any booty of the kind. Two of the 
guard also complained that they had been robbed 
of ** sticks” of tobacco. 

On the morning of our landing, a calm had 
succeeded the storm. The cloudless sky had a 
brilliant hue known only in that delightful parallet 
of latitude, which borders on a tropical climate. I 
felt cheered by the sight of land, and by the 
healthful breezes which fanned us as we left the 
ship. I was prepared to meet great hardships ; 
but I did not expect the horrors which awaited 
me. In happy ignorance, my feelings were rather 
of an agreeable kind, as I first set foot on that 
paradise ; which, changed by the wickedness of 
man, has been since termed, ‘t The Ocean Hell.’’ 

As I stood upon the beach, waiting for the re- 
mainder of the prisoners from the ship, and musing 
upon the strange destiny which had cast me among 
such companions, I could not help comparing my 
 teryacet society, and pene with those of that 

y twelve months. It was the 9th of November, 
the day of the great city festival, and I remembered 
well the 9th of November previously, a different 
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kind of day to that bright cloudless morning. L 
was then enjoying a large income, with the 
we prospects. What a catalogue of ills I 
had suffered in those twelve months! The wreek 
of all that I possessed in the world; the estrange- 
ment of friends, the severance from those I dearly 
loved, imprisonment in three different dungeons, 
branded with all but a capital crime, transported 
for life to the worst of all penal settlements. 

As the precise time of our arrival could not of 
course be previously known, no preparations had 
been made to receive us. ‘The commissariat issues 
had already been made for that day, and thus, 
although we landed in the morning, we got nothing 
to eat till the next day. We were compelled to 
sleep on the floor of a granary; a bundle of 
blankets were thrown im to us, for which there was 
an immediate struggle, some getting two, others 
none at all. Next morning we were summoned 
by five o’clock and taken down to bathe in a bay 
near the landing-place. This done, we had our 
ey dish of homminy, or boiled Indian 
corn. It was and insipid, but not di 
able. As we Sone all pve adie octieatel by 
a four months’ voyage, a little time was necessary 
to make arrangements for setting us to work ; we 
were allowed two days’ rest, preparatory to 
entering upon our island labors. During this time, 
we were permitted to walk about the settlement 
and make ourselves acquainted with the establish- 
ments. The barracks for the prisoners were im- 
mediately fronting the sea ; those of the military 
guard, consisting of two hundred men and officers, 
being about a quarter of a mile in the rear. Ona 

leasant elevation, overlooking the settlement, was 

overnment House, the residence of the civil com- 
mandant ; and in the immediate neighborhood 
were about a dozen villas, the residences of the 
chaplain, the engineer, and other civil officers. 
On the first day, we were all drawn up in the bar- 
rack square and inspected by the civil command- 
ant, accompanied by the medical superintendent 
who had eharge of us on our voyage. The com- 
mandant, addressing us, asked, “* Has any man 
any complaint to make of the doctor?’’ but no 
complaint was made. The agricultural laborers 
were sent to a station called Longridge, about two 
miles inland, the rest being retained m the settle- 
ment. When the commandant and the medical 
superintendent retired, the chaplain paid us a visit. 
He was an intelligent, and, as Foharsecily found, 
most benevolent man. 

In the course of the two days’ rest, I had an 
opportunity of inspecting the dormitories of the 
prisoners, and other parts of the establishment. I 
saw a body of men called the ‘ chain gang.”’ 
These were incorrigible offenders. Their legs 
were chained together, so that, as they went to and 
fro to their work, they could step but a few inches 
atatime. Their appearance was abject in the ex- 
treme. The police were a smart-looking set of 
fellows, selected from the finest-looking men amon 
the prisoners, very clean, and wearing stri 
shirts, blue jackets, and white duck trowsers, 
with leathern belts, and hats made from the cab- 
bage-tree, which flourishes on the island, stripes 
of which, woven and plaited, looked like straw. 
The police, however, either from negligence or 
connivance, or perhaps from sympathy with the 
prisoners, being themselves convicts, were very in- 
efficient ; for robberies were constantly committed 
in open day, in the heart of the settlement. 

On my visit to the gaol, I had opportunities of 
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observing some remarkable features in the conduct 
of that establishment. I was surprised at witness- 
ing a pitched battle in the court-yard, under the 
eye of the governor of the 1. Two men were 
brought out of the same cell; their chains were 
knocked off, and they had a set pugilistic encoun- 
ter, until one of them avowing himself beaten, 
their chains were put on again, and they retired 

ether into their cell. I was much struck with 
this novel feature in prison discipline, and ven- 
tured to ask the gaoler about it. He said ‘Oh! 
they ’ve been quarrelling for some time, and I 
thought it better that they should fight it out.’’ 
Shortly after, the dinners were taken round to the 
prisoners ; and as the wardsman took the supply 
to each cell, he was vigilantly guarded by two 
soldiers with bayonets fixed, and the food was 
hastily and steathily thrust in at the door, appar- 
ently with more alarm than the keeper of Womb- 
well's menagerie ever felt in feeding the most 
ferocious of his wild beasts. I found, upon in- 
quiry, that these precautions were by no means 
superfluous, instances having occurred of most 
savage assaults upon the wardsmen by unhappy 
wretches, who had been rendered almost maniacs 
by sentences of solitary imprisonment for life in 
chains, 

The sudden change from the ship ration to that 
of the island, of which the homminy was the 
chief feature, gave at least a third of our men, 
myself included, an attack of dysentery, and I was 
thereby introduced to the medical superintendent 
of the island, an able and humane man. Those 
who were well enough to work were all employed, 
either in trade, in husbandry, or as writers, ac- 
cording to their previous pursuits and qualifica- 
tions, although access by convicts to the records 
of the island was expressly forbidden by a regula- 
tion of the Home Government. I, with several 
others, was compelled to go into the hospital, 
where one of our party, an athletic Sussex farming 
man, died of the epidemic superinduced by the 
homminy. The illness of the men was attributed 
by some to the change of climate, but that theory 
was negatived by the fact that not one of the free 
officers, who landed with us, suffered at all. It is 
beyond doubt that dysentery and death were in 
numerous instances solely attributable to the diet. 

The hospital was a low stone building close to 
the sea. Into the ward: in which I lay, ten low 
—_ had been crammed with difficulty, and the 

eat was excessive ; but there was a stillness about 
the place, and a gentle manner with my sick com- 
panions, subdued by suffering, which were strange 
after the noise and coarse brutality to which I had 
been so long accustomed. At night-time a cooler 
air came through the half-open window, and it 
was a pleasure to lie awake and listen to the roll- 
ing of the sea upon the beach. But, as might be 
expected, there was little there to,soothe the suf- 
ferer in the weariness of long sickness, much less 
to strengthen his soul in that last moment which is 
so terrible in its mystery even for the wisest and 
the best. Many of the most daring of the convicts 
have wrung a kind of respect from those over them 
by the terror of their vengeance—some ruffians, 
indeed, to my knowledge, have even struck those 
high in command, and been suffered to go unpun- 
ished; lut the sick and helpless could expect 
little consideration. Several deaths occurred while 
I was there, and the sense of the suffering around 
me depressed my spirits and retarded my conva- 
lescence. How different was this from that I 
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had previously known and associated with the idea 
of « sick-bed—the hushed and darkened room where 
you alone are ill, and every one about you is in 
good health, and you are the sole object of their 
pity and attention! Feverish and weary with 
ong lying on my hard bed, the knowledge that 
there were many about me whose sufferings were 
greater than mine, instead of consoling me, seemed 
to shut me out from all compassion, and to make 
my misery still more unendurable. Nothing was 
there to remind me that sickness was an excep- 
tional state, no token of health or cheerfulness 
which I too might hope one day to regain ;—the 
greatest wretchedness of that wretched spot brought 
ee where [ lay, all life seemed to me sickly 
and overshadowed with death. And where were 
they who, the last time I had been ill, had sought 
by a hundred ways to make my sufferings lighter ; 
whose cares, even when they gave me no relief, 
brought still a consolation in the kindly feeling 
which they showed? Did they still believe in my 
innocence in spite of all that had been brought 
inst me? ‘l'o some of those beside me, well- 
nigh worn out with pain, the approach of death, I 
thought, must seem an unaccustomed blessing ; 
but to me how terrible was the thought of dying 
in that place! There were those in England for 
whose sakes, and on account of the sorrow and 
shame which my conviction had brought upon 
them, I prayed fervently to be spared for that day 
when I could make my innocence clear, For 
although with my last breath I had asserted the 
injustice of my sentence, in language so strong that 
any doubts which they might hold would have 
been dispelled, who was there to communicate the 
last words of a dying convict to his friends the 
other side of the globe? It was this thought 
which urged me to ver ink and paper, which I 
did with much difficulty, in order to write a com- 
a history and explanation of my case, in the 
ope of finding means of forwarding it to England, 
This task, though accomplished with great diffi- 
culty, was the principle which, I believe, alone 
sustained me in that miserable place, Ill as I 
was, I never failed to avail myself of an opportunity 
for continuing my task sometimes hurriedly con- 
cealing my manuscript under the bed-clothes at 
the sound of a footstep, with anxious fear lest some 
one would deprive me of my papers, or in a mo- 
ment destroy the fruit of my labors; until at length 
one day I saw it finished. I have not forgotten 
how joyfully I wrote the last sheet. That day I 
hid the whole of the manuscript under my pillow, 
and slept a sweeter and a longer sleep than I had 
known since I left England. 
The relief afforded by the change of rations, 
aided by proper medicines, enabled me in about a 
month to leave that scene of misery and death. I 
was, however, still in a very weakly condition, 
and as the doctor reported me unfit or severe phys- 
ical lador, and it was customary to allow the 
superintendents of different divisions of convicts 
the services as writers of such of them as had been 
well educated, and two or three of our party had 
been so employed, I rejoiced to find that several 
applications were now made for my services. For 
reasons not then known to me, these applications 
were refused, and I had the misfurtune to be ap- 
eae ** Wardsman ;’’ this was by far the most 
oathsome, perilous, and unhealthy occupation on 
the island. Its duties were to preserve order in a 
dormitory of two hundred criminals, many of 
whom, as subsequent events showed, would not 
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scruple to take the life of an individual who, like 
myself, was at once their drudge and their over- 
seer. Locked in with these ruffians, from seven in 
the evening until six o’clock on the following 
morning, my task was then to cleanse and purify 
their dormitory for their reception and accommoda- 
tion the nest night. The disgusting details of the 
labor thus selected for me, I will not go into. 
The doctor pointed out various labors besides that 
of writer, such as hut-keeper, bag-mender, &c., 
suited to me, and protested in vain against the 
invidious cruelty to which I was subjected. The 
men being shut in the ward about ten or twelve 
hours every night, they did not, of course, sleep 
all the time. To amuse themselves in the dark- 
ness they would form little groups to listen to one 
of their number narrating his exploits. Others, 
who had nothing exciting to tell in this way, were 
driven to relate little stories, often of the most 
childish kind. It was a strange thing, and full of 
matter for reflection, to hear men, in whose rough 
tones I sometimes recognized some of the most 
stolid and hardened of the prisoners, gravely nar- 
rating an imperfectly remembered version of such 
childish stories as ‘* Jack the Giant Killer,’’ for the 
amusement of their companions, who, with equal 
vity, would correct him from their own recol- 
ections, or enter into a ridiculous discussion on 
some of the fucts. Familiar as they were with 
crime—in all that concerned book-lore they were 
but children, and when they found themselves 
driven to seck some amusement for the mind, the 
old nursery tales—the fact of their knowing which, 
I thought, showed that in infancy, at least, some 
one had regarded them with affection—were all 
that they could find. Seeing this, I tried the ex- 
riment of some stories from English and Roman 
listory, to which they listened with eager atten- 
tion, urging me to repeat and extend my narra- 
tives. 

When I had been on the island about ten 
weeks, a most desperate attempt at escape was 
made by a party of prisoners, ‘The ship in which 
we performed our voyage had since been to Syd- 
ney, and returned with provisions and troops. A 

g of prisoners, about twenty in number, had 

en employed as a boat’s crew to assist in bring- 
ing the stores as well us the troops from the ship. 
Whilst engaged in this labor, a well-organized 
conspiracy was formed to effect their escape, and 
which nearly succeeded. For this purpose, pro- 
visions and other requisites had been got together 
—probably spared from their own messes, or con- 
tributed by other convicts to whom they had com- 
municated their intentions. Everything was kept a 
profound secret ; for it is a remarkable fact that, 
although political conspiracies, as we are taught 
by history, are almost invariably brought to light 
by the treachery or cowardice of one of the con- 
federates, plots among convicts are rarely divulged 
even by those who, having no interest in the ven- 
ture, have been accidentally made privy to it. 
These provisions they found opportunities of bury- 
ing in the sands of the sea-shore, at a place called 
Windmill Point, about half-a-mile distant. There 
being no harbor, the vessel lay at about a mile 
from the beach. All being prepared, one morning 
the bout left the shore as usual, with a crew con- 
sisting of twelve prisoners, a coxswain, and three 
soldiers with pistols loaded. About half way to 
the ship, the whole of the prisoners, upon some 
signal from their ringleader, rose simultaneously, 
and flung themsclves upon the coxswain and guard 





before they had time to fire. The coxswain was 
instantly secured and bound; but the soldiers 
were either thrown into the sea, or in their fright 
leaped overbuard. The head of the gang, Dick 
Pearson, a — fellow who had been a seaman, 
and who aided the escape of the man at Symon’s 
Bay, seized the helm and directed the boat towards 
the headland, called Windmill Point, to take in 
their supplies and some of their confederates. 
These latter, however, had been detained by some 
accidental circumstances, and the boat was kept 
lying off until it attracted the attention of some 
parties on the shore near this point, as well as of 
the captain of the ship. The military were imme 
diately summoned to the spot. Signs were made 
to them to ship their oars in token of surrender ; 
but Dick Pearson was not the man to yield, or to 
allow the others to give way to their fears. They 
were within half musket-shot from the shore, but 
he, sitting still at the helm cooly steering the boat, 
ordered them, in a voice that could be heard from 
the shore, to pull for their lives. The soldiers 
levelled, the word was given to fire, ard immediate- 
ly a line of musketry flashed and cracked along the 
beach. When the smoke cleared away, however, 
the soldiers being armed with the good old British 
musket, the men were still seen rowing in the 
boat, their daring leader sitting still at the helm ap- 
parently untouched ; and, although several volleys 
were discharged before they were completely out 
of gunshot range, not one of the party was struck. 
The mutineers, although they had not been able to 
secure their provisions, put out to sea with all 
speed. It was well known among the convicts 
that such attempts have almost invariably fuiled ; 
and in all cases have been attended with priva- 
tions, in comparison with which, what they en- 
dured on the island were insignificant. But the 
passion for liberty is no mere flourish of poets and 
orators. Something more than a consideration of 
the comparative material enjoyments of the one 
and the other state is at the bottom of that long- 
ing to be free, which will sometimes induce even 
those to whom every generous sentiment would 
seem to be unknown, to incur risks disproportioned 
to the utmost increase of personal comfort which 
they can expect to gain. The position of many 
on the island, in comparison with. their previous 
life, could not have been extremely irksome ; but 
the sense of restraint is continually with them, 
becoming, at last, almost insupportable. It is, 
indeed, no problem to me, that these men, in spite 
of the preparations for retaking them, which they 
could see on shore and aboard the vessel, and 
which made their escape hopeless, continued to 
strain every muscle for their miserable chance of 
getting out on the wide ocean, without sails, com- 
pass, or provisions. The captain, observing their 
motions and having the wind in his favor, effectu- 
ally hemmed them in, and they were compelled to 
surrender. Knowing the general character of the 
men, and the feeling which animates them, I do 
not doubt that if they had had any arms they 
would even then have made a desperate resistance ; 
and of this the records of attempts to escape from 
the island afford abundant instances, A length- 


ened investigation subsequently took place. The / 


soldiers swore that they were seized upon and 
violently flung over ; the prisoners, on the 
other hand, protested that the ieepet into the 
sea in their fright, or accidentally fell over in the 
8 le. 

In favor of the latter view there was a strong 
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circumstance, and which showed so much humanity 
as to create great doubt whether they were fairly 
chargeable with the cruelty of purchasing their 
own liberty with the sacrifice of the lives of the 

ard. The men, seeing the soldiers struggling 
in the water, threw to them one of the oars, to 
which they clung until they were picked up by a 
boat from the shore. It was of course a very im- 
portant question, whether the mutineers had been 
merely guilty of an attempt to escape, or whether 
to that was added the crime of an attempt to 
murder. The men were afterwards tried by a jury 
of five military officers; when the guard, uncate- 
chized, echoed of course the statements of their 
depositions ; and the accused were all convicted 
and condemned to death. ‘his sentence would, I 
feel sure, have been carried into effect, but for the 
interposition of the chaplain, As it was, their 
original sentences were extended to transportation 
for life. 

It was during my detention in the island that 
the famous massacre, headed by Westwood, alias 
Jacky-Jacky, already described in a previous 
number of Household Words, took place. One of 
the principal causes which led to that fearful out- 
trek was the stoppage of the daily allowance of 
two pounds of potatoes, which, from the saltness 
of the beef, were in that hot climate almost abso- 
lutely necessary. Upon the failure of the potato 
crop, an equivalent for these two pounds of sweet 
potatoes was sought, and it was at length deter- 
mined by the authorities that two ounces of raw 
salt rk, being exactly similar in money value, 
should be given as a substitute. The official report 
says: “This has created much dissatisfaction 
among the men generally, from the very small 
quantity, which could, with due regard to the 
public purse, be apportioned ; and so difficult has 
it been to make the men comprehend the equity 
of such an equivalent, that a ss number for a 
long time refused to receive it, in the hope that 
some other substitute would ultimately be granted 
them.’’ The substitution of two ounces of pork 
for two pounds of potatoes was an exasperatin 
mockery, which the men bore with patience until 
the sudden seizure of all their pots and cooking 
utensils, when an outbreak ensued, resulting in a 
fearful loss of life. 

Fourteen men, in all, were tried by special com- 
mission for the Jacky-Jacky massacre. An eve 
witness of the proceedings on the trial states that 
the majority manifested no contrition for their of- 
fence. Some laughed and jested ; others browbeat 
witnesses in a style quite professional, and, I pre- 
sume, acquired in a long experience of courts of 
justice in England. One addressed the court at 
considerable length, after having cleverly examined 
the witnesses, speaking fluently and well, enumer- 
ating all the weak points in the evidence against 
him, and noting every discrepancy in the facts. This 
man was more deeply implicated than any, except 
Westwood. Another, an Irish lad of scarce twenty 
years of age, began his defence by calling a witness, 
whom, after acareful personal scrutiny, he dismissed 
without a question, professing ‘‘ not to like the 
look of the fellow.’ Having called another wit- 
ness, who described himself as’ a ‘‘ scourger or 

llator,”” much merriment ensued among the 
prisoners, and the Irish lad finally joked him out 
of the witness-box, and called another, with whom 
the following dialogue took place :— 
Prisoner. You ’re Darker, I believe ? 
Witness. I am. 
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Prisoner. Youve an extensive acquaintance on 
the island ? 

Witness. 
mostly, 


I know the men on the settlement 


Prisoner, Divildoubt ye! It’s the big rogues is 
best known, Now, Darker, tell me. Did n't ye 
some months ago say to a man on this island, 
that you had so much yillany in yir head, that it 
was a-busting out at yir ears ? 

Here the judge’s patience was exhausted, 
although such scenes are common on such -oc- 
casions, and the witness was ordered to stand 
down. Twelve were found guilty. On hearing 
their sentences they became extremely violent, 
cursing the prosecutor and all connected with the 
trial. Westwood alone wascalm and orderly. At 
the conclusion of the sentence he arose, and in a 
calm, unbroken voice addressed the court. He 
seemed contrite, but had lost none of that boldness 
and air of resolution, which had characterized him 
throughout. He expressed deep sorrow for his 
share in the massacre, sensible that he could say 
but little in extenuation of it. He expected to 
suffer, and was content to die, but regretted that 
innocent men should be involved in the punish- 
ment. It was observed, however, that he did not 
mention any names. He went on to say that he 
entered life with a kindly feeling towards his 
fellow-men, which had been changed into misan- 
thropy by harsh treatment, fraud, and cruelty. 
‘¢ Since childhood,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I have never 
known what kindness was. I have struggled for 
liberty, and have robbed, when in the bush, to 
supply the cravings of nature, but I never raised 
my hand against a fellow-creature till the present 
time.” He complained bitterly of the harsh 
treatment he had received, not at Norfolk Island, 
but previously in Van Diemen’s Land. It was 
said by an officer on the island that, in his case, 
there was some ground for the complaint ; for he 
had heard that an act of brutality on the part of 
an overseer was the occasion of Westwood's ab- 
sconding and taking to those courses, which now, 
at the age of twenty-six, brought him to an igno- 
minious end. 

The twelve were hanged, with five others, a few 
days afterwards; the office of executioner being 
filled by two convicts who volunteered their ser- 
vices. There were upwards of twenty candidates 
for the 5 ore ae One of the two men selected 
stated, in his written application, that having been 
a notorious offender and now deeply penitent for 
his past misconduct, he ‘ hoped to be permitted to 
retrieve his character by serving the government 
on the present occasion.” 

I continued at my disgusting employment of 
wardsman for sixteen months, only interrupted by 
the frequent illnesses and returns to the hospital 
which it produced. It was not until the good 
chaplain, who was at my pallet-side every day, 
believed me to be dying, that the doctor’s recom- 
mendation was partially complied with. I was 
removed to the Cascades—a more salubrious part 
of the island ; though even there I was ordered to 

rform the very duties which had so repeatedly 

rought me to the brink of the grave. ‘The change 
of air, however, had a beneficial effect, but I had 
no sooner recovered my eon 1 than I was 
ordered back, and sent to field labor in a heavy 


gang, with a doubly convieted felon for my over- 
seer—notorious for his severity, and for the irritat- 
ing and frivolous accusations he constantly made 
aguinst the twenty-four men committed to his con- 
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trol ; either of whom he could at any moment get 
flogged or imprisoned upon his unsupported testi- 
mony. Fortunately I did not incur his displeas- 
ure. 
Covered with dirt, weakened from insufficient 
food ; sometimes drenched with rain, at others, 
standing up to my knees in slush, and under a 
broiling sun that made the mud steam around me, 
I continued at this horrible labor for three months, 
when a vacancy occurred in a writership, which it 
was found difficult to fill up, and the commandant 
was at length compelled to yield to a pressing 
application for my services. I was, therefore, at 
length permitted to lay aside the hoe for the pen ; 
but even in this improved condition, I had the 
same rations, and was at the desk from five in the 
morning until nine at night; and when my appe- 
tite for the coarse food which I had been able to 
eat while tuiling in the open air was destroyed by 
the close sedentary confinement, and my superin- 
tendent usked for me the indulgence of a little 
milk daily, in lieu of the salt meat which I could 
not eat, it was refused. 

Among the many remarkable prisoners in the 
island, by no means the least so was my predeces- 
sor in this writership. He was a native of Bengal, 
where he had received an excellent education ; 
was a fine classic, and spoke several modern lan- 
guages fluently. He had acquired considerable 

istinction in the British legion in Spain. Upon 
his return to England he fell into dissipated and 
extravagant habits, to support which he forged 
bills of exchange on a British nobleman, whose 
acquaintance he had made, He was a good-look- 
ing but delicate man, and fond of comparing him- 
self with Ahd-el-Kader, to whose portraits he bore 
a strong resemblance. 

We had prisoners from every part of the British 
dominions, and, indeed, from almost every part of 
the world. Besides English, Irish, Scetch, French- 
men, Italians, and Germans, there were China- 
men from Hong Kong, Aborigines from New Hol- 
land, West Indian Blacks, Greeks, Caffres, and 
Malays. Among these were soldiers, for desertion, 
idiots, madmen, boys of seventeen, and old men 
ofeighty. All these were indiscriminately herded 
together, without reference to age, crime, nation, 
or any other distinction. 

Upon the whole, the conduct of the prisoners 
to me was extremely kind. Thus, when it was m 
turn to curry a bundle of heavy hoes to the field, 
they would frequently insist upon relieving me of 
the load. Upon one occasion, whilst drawing water 
from a deep well, my straw hat (which had been 
ordered hy the doctor) fell to the bottom; upon 
which one of the men, whom I scarcely knew, 
immediately caught hold of the chain, and insisted 
upon descending to fetch it. It was in vain I 
entreated him not to incur such a risk merely for 
a hat, and pointed out the insecurity of the chain. 
He went down, and I stood watching with trem- 
bling anxiety at the top. At length, to my un- 
speakable relief, he was wound up again; when 
he handed me the hat, saying, ‘‘ One good turn de- 
serves another.’’ What the good turn may have 
_ that I had done him, I never had the slightest 

ea. 

Nothing, however, could induce them to resist 
the temptation of thieving. They soon stole my 
shoes while I was asleep. When a humane officer 
observed me working at the water-cart barefoot, 
in a heavy rain, he sent me a pair of his own boots. 
The untiring kindness of the young man convicted 
of forgery, whose despair and anlierings on board 





ship I have already descrihed, I shall ever remem- 
ber with the deepest gratitude. Frequently, when 
he found me sinking under my heavy trials, he 
would insist upon sharing my task. It was the 
happiest moment of my life upon the island, when 
an ranean * presented itself of making him 
some return. He had from the first been employed 
as chief writer in an office, and discharged its du- 
ties in a most exemplary manner for eighteen 
months, when a few sticks of tobacco were found 
concealed in the clothes of a fellow-clerk; and 
my friend was suspected of being a party to its 
introduction into the office. Dishonesty was not 
imputed to either of them ; but the use of tobacco, 
or the traffic in it, was a grave offence. They 
were, accordingly, for the first time, both sent into 
the field to work in the broiling sun in the gullies, 
After a few days I successfully employed some in- 
fluence which I had now acquired, and got my 
friend again placed in an office, where he re- 
mained. 

Wretched as my condition was here, it was not 
without its agreeable and even happy moments. 
As soon as my case had become better known by the 
investigations which took place, a sympathy was 
expressed towards me, not only by the worthy 
chaplain, but by the civil and military officers 
generally. They entered into conversation with 
me in the course of their walks and rides, whether 
they found me in the ward, at the stone-heap, in 
the plough-field, or at the desk. Anxious to be as 
useful as possible, I every evening in the week, as 
well as morning and afternoon on Sundays, taught 
in the schools and distributed books among the 
men, These duties brought me into frequent 
communication with the chaplain, who would 
sometimes detain me a whole evening. In the 
charm of his refined society and instructive con- 
versation, I have, for the time, forgotten my sad 
condition. Often, when the last bell announced 
the moment for locking up for the night, I seemed 
to be rudely awakened from some pleasant dream. 
What a change of scene and of company, from 
the chaplain and his library, to the convicts and 
their loathsome hut! 

y duties now frequently took me to various es 
of the island, affording me opportunities of re- 
marking its beauties. Its entire length is about 
ten miles ; its breadth about seven. It is evidently 
of recent volcanic origin. It is beautifully diver- 
sified by hills and valleys, and the sea is in sight 
from almost every part. For the free inhabitants, 
who do not have to labor in the heat of the day, 
the climate is luxurious—a delicious sea-breeze 
playing constantly over the island. Peaches, 
guavas, grapes, bananas, and other fruits grow 
everywhere. In the | peas of the officers, pome- 

ates, loquots, and other delicious fruits were 
in great perfection. In winter, peas, cabbeges, 
and other European vegetables are produced in 
abundance. 

The coast is everywhere indented with bays and 
inlets. In one of these retired nooks I have some- 
times ue a bath which a prince might have 
envied. The woods were filled with parrots and 
other birds of magnificent plumage ; but their 
notes were most monotonous. The birds of the 
Pacific isles have no song. The nights in Norfolk 
Island are more beautiful than a European can 
imagine. The moon gives a light by which a 
yon a may be read with ease. The air ‘is 

nerally clear ; and during the writership, when 





had a hut to myself in the midst of a large gar- 
den, I have frequently at,dead of night left my ham- 
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mock and walked about the garden, with no other 
clothing than my night-dress, without experiencing 
the slightest ill effect. 

We had but one storm during my stay there, 
but that was terrific. Such rain! it came down 
rather in sheets than in drops; and the thunder 
seemed to shake the very island. Snow had not 
been seen for many years. None of the trees are 
deciduous, and the pasture-lands there present the 

pearance of a rich green velvet. Mount Pitt, a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, is crowned 
with trees of the richest foliage and every variety 
of tint. Conspicuous amongst them rises the grace- 
fal Norfolk Islund pine. The lanes in many parts 
of the island are lined on each side by lemon trees, 
meeting overhead, and hung with the golden fruit, 
forming a fragrant bower miles in length. The 
harbor of Sydney is highly picturesque ; Ceylon 
is magnificent in scenery ; and there are parts of 
Van Dieman’s Land of great beauty ; but Norfolk 
Island is the loveliest spot I ever beheld. How 
strange, I have often thought, that such a Para- 
dise should be the chosen abode of the refuse of 
criminals, doubly and trebly sifted ! 

I had passed two years and six months on the 
island when news arrived, that, in consequence 
of representations made to the home authorities 
of the abominations and misgovernment in that 
settlement, the establishment was to be broken up; 
and I was removed with three hundred other pris- 
oners to Van Dieman’s Land. 

For more than three years I had now been de- 
prived of my liberty. ‘* Hope deferred’’ had long 
since made my beart sick. Letters and statements, 
which I had myself written and despatched to 
England under the greatest difficulties, while labor- 
ing in the fields, and while sick in the hospital, 
had served to keep alive my hopes; and it was 
well for me, perhaps, when, after fixing the time 
that must elapse before a reply could be returned, 
and marking anxiously the months as they rolled 
away, I eagerly watched for the arrival of a vessel 
in the harbor, that I was ignorant of the fact that 
scarcely one of these appeals ever reached its des- 
tination, and that one upon which I had most 
relied, addressed by the chaplain of the island to 
the first minister of the crown, had got no further 
than Hobart Town. At length, however, the noble 
exertions of a gentleman who had been unceasing 
in his inquiries into every fact connected with my 
case, wer: successful. About a week after my 
removal to Van Dieman’s Land, I received the in- 
telligence that a conditional “ pardon’’ had arrived, 

iving me liberty, though without permission to 

d in England. 

The superintendent, who communicated to me 
this news, suid, ‘‘ You must give me your prison 
clothing, and proceed to Hobart Town, where you 
will receive the necessary document.’’ Having 
no clothes of my own, or any money or friends to 
assist me in that part, I asked what clothes would 
be given or lent me to travel in. To this he 
merely replied, “‘I have no orders about that.” 

principal communication with Hobart Town 
was by water, but as the pardon was unaccompa- 
nied by any authority for a free , I was 
unable to obtain one. By land it was about ninety 
miles, through an almost untrodden region—a gum 
tree wilderness—without, for the greater part, any 
roads, except a slight kind of sheep track, at 
many places quite effaced by heavy rains; but I 
was compelled to go, and for aught that the gov- 
ernment provided me, under such extraordinary 
gircumstunces, I might wandered to Hobart 
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Town naked and without food. My miserable 
fellow-prisoners however had more compassion, 
and clubbed together such few odd articles of 
wearing apparel as they happened to possess ; and 
the superintendent and the religious instructor 
kindly eked out the charity of those whose fellow- 
captive [ had so long been, to enable me to set out 
upon my journey—a wandering mendicant round 
the earth—having the fixed resulve to proceed to 
Paris, a distance of twenty thousand miles, there 
to renew my struggle for that justice which I knew 
must be the result of a reéxamination of the facts 
of my case. I sometimes travelled thirty miles of 
that weary, though welcome journey, without 
seeing a human being from whom to inquire my 
way. Knowing, however, the position of Hobart 
‘Town, the sun served as my compass by day, and 
the stars by night. My course sometimes lay 
along the sea-coust; but oftener deep in the 
woods, on emerging from which, the scenery was 
often extremely beautiful. After crossing moun- 
tains and fording streams, and sleeping occasion- 
ally in the shade of a tree, in three days and three 
nights I reached my destination. Had a sta 
harlequin suddenly made his appearance, he could 
scarcely have attracted more attention than I did, 
in my motley, ill-fitting suit. I was, however, soon 
metamorphosed, being most kindly received by the 
chaplain and the Judge of Assize who had known 
me in my captivity. 

After a brief stay at Hobart Town, aided by 
subscriptions from the lieutenant-governor and 
other principal inhabitants, I took ship for Sydney. 
Here my case was fully reviewed and investigated, 
and [ received further and very liberal assistance 
to prosecute my journey. In fifty days I reached 
Canton, and in thirty more, Madras. Having 
letters of introduction to the judges and other 
persons of distinction there, I was received and 
entertained with munificent hospitality. For 
three weeks, while I waited for the steamer to 
convey me to Suez, I became the guest of one of 
the chief officers of the presidency, who appropri- 
ated a suit of apartments, bath-room, library, car- 
riage, and two servants, to my especial use. What 
a charming scene is a dinner-party in India! The 
very heat is made a source of delight. <A feeling 
of deep repose is in the dusty saloon. The floor, 
paved with smooth stone, without carpet ; the air 
rendered deliciously cool by passing through wet 
matting ; the eye refreshed by the choicest flowers 
encircling the noni | and drooping in through 
the open windows; the guests attired in snow- 
white dresses of Chinese grass-cloth, more cool 
and delicate than the finest muslin ; the bare-footed 
native servants, in their white robes and red tur- 
bans, gliding noiselessly about; everything re- 
minds you of those Oriental stories which we are 
earliest taught, and whose scenes, long after float- 
ing in the mind, become the elements of dreams. 
From above, the punka kept up an artificial breeze, 
while ice appeared as — as if we had been 
regaling ourselves on the Grands Mulets. What 
Eastern story could be more strange than those 
vicissitudes which had finally brought me amid 
such scenes ? 

I reached Paris by the overland route vid Trieste, 
se through Southern Germany, and down the 

anube and the Rhine, having letters of intro- 
duction to eminent persons there. Through them I 
succeeded in securing the attention of her majesty’s 
ambassador to my case; and, after the lapse of six 
months, I received a free pardon, with a letter frém 
the secretary of state acknowledging my innocence. 
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From Hogg’s Instructor. 
AND ITS CAPRICES. 


Ture is no faculty so inexplicable as memory. 
It is not merely that its powers vary so much in 
different individuals, but that every one has found 
their own liable to the most unaccountable changes 
and chances. Why vivid impressions should ap- 
—~ to become utterly obliterated, and “then sud- 

enly spring to light, as if by the wand of a 
magician, without the slightest effort of our own, 
is a mystery which no metaphysician has ever 
been able to explain. We all have experience of 
this, when we have striven in vain to recollect a 
name, a quotation, or a tune, and find it present 
itself unbidden, it may be, at a considerable inter- 
val of time, when the thoughts are engaged on 
another subject. We all know the uneasy feeling 
with which we search for the missing article, and 
the relief when it suddenly flashes across the mind, 
and when, as if traced by invisible ink, it comes 
out unexpectedly, bright and clear. 

It is most happily ordered that pleasing sensa- 
tions are recalled with far greater vividness than 
those of a distressing nature. A charming scene 
which we loved to contemplate, a perfume which 
we have inhaled, an air to which we have listened, 
can all be reverted to with a degree of pleasure 
not far short of that which we experience in the 
actual enjoyment ; but bodily pain, which, during 
its continuance, occasions sensations more absorb- 
ing than anything else, cannot be recalled with 
the same vividness. It is remembered in a gen- 
eral way as a great evil, but we do not recall the 
suffering so as to communicate the sensation of 
the reality. In fact, we remember the pain, but 
we recollect the pleasure—for the difference be- 
tween remembrance and recollection is distinct. 
We may remember a friend, whose person we 
have forgotten, but we cannot have forgotten the 
se of one whom we recollect. Surely 
a benevolent Providence can be traced in the pro- 
vision which enables us to enjoy the sensations 
again which gave leasure, but which does not 
oblige us to feel those which gave pain. The 
memory of the aged, which is so impaired by 
years, is generally clear as to the most pleasur- 
able pied of existence, and faint and uncertain 
as to that which has brought the intirmities and 
** ills which flesh is heir to ;”’ and the recollection 
of school-boy days, with what keen delight are all 
their merry pranks and innocent pleasures re- 
called! while the drudgery of learning and the 
discipline of rules, once considered so irksome, fill 
but a faint outline in the retrospective picture ; 
the impressions of joy and gayety rest on the mind, 
while those which are felt in the first moments of 
some great calamity are so blunted by its stunning 
effects, that they cannot be accurately recalled. 
Indeed, it frequently happens that the memory 
loses every trace of a sudden misfortune, while it 
retains all the events which have preceded it. 

Of such paramount importance is a retentive 
memory considered, that the improvement of the 
faculty, by constant exercise, is the first object in 
education, and artificial aids for its advantage have 
been invented. So essential did the ancients re- 
gard its vigor for any work of imagination, th 
“they described the muses as the daughters o 
memory.’’ Though a retentive memory may be 
fouhd where there is no genius, yet genius, though 
sometimes, is rarely deficient in this most valuable 
gift. There are so many examples of its great 
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power in men of transcendent abilities, that every. 
one can name a host. Some of these examples 
would appear incredible, had they not been given 
on unquestionable authority. Themistocles, we 
are told, could call by their names every citizen 
of Athens, though they amounted to twenty thou- 
sand. Cyrus knew the name of every soldier in 
his army. Hortentius, after attending a public 
sale fur the day, gave an account in the evening 
of every article which had been sold, the prices, 
and the names of the purchasers. On comparing 
it with that taken at the sale by the notary, it was 
found to agree as exactly with it as if it had been 
acopy. ‘*Memory Corner Thompson,’’ so called 
from the extraordinary power which he possessed 
drew, in the space of twenty-two hours, a correc’ 
plan of the parishes of St. James’, Westminster 
with parts of the parishes of St. Marylebone, St 
Ann, and St. Martin. In this were included all the 
uares, streets, courts, lanes, alleys, markets, and 
all other entries—every church, chapel, and pub- 
lic building—all stables and yards—all the publie 
houses and corners of strects, with every pump, 
post, tree, house, bow-window—all the minutiz 
about St. James’ Palace—this he did in the pres- 
ence of two gentlemen, without any plan or notes 
of reference, but solely fram his memory. He 
afterwards completed the plans of other parishes. 
A house being named in any public street, he 
could tell the trade of the shop, either on the right 
or left hand. He could, from memory, furnish 
an inventory of everything contained in any house 
where he was intimate, from the garret to the cellar, 
The extraordinary powers of calculation entirely 
from memory are very surprising. The mathe- 
matician Wallis, in bed, and in the dark, extracted 
the cube root from a number consisting of thirty 
figures. George III. had a memory remarkably 
retentive. He is said never to have forgotten the 
face he had once seen, or the name once heard. 
Carolan’s memory was remarkably quick and re- 
tentive. On one occasion, he met a celebrated 
musician at the house of an Irish nobleman. He 
challenged him to a trial of musical skill. The 
musician played the fifth Concerto of Vivaldi on 
his violin, to which Carolan, who had never heard 
it, listened with deep attention. When it was 
finished, he took his harp and played the Concerto 
from beginning to end, without missing a single 
note. An instance of great memory is related of 
La Motte, who was invited by Voltaire, then a 
young man, to hear a tragedy which he had just 
finished. La Motte listened with great attention, 
and was delighted with it. However, he said he 
had one fault to find with it. On being urged by 
Voltaire to say what that was, he replied that he 
regretted that any part of it should have been bor- 
rowed. Voltaire, chagrined and incredulous, re- 
quested that he would point this out. He named 
the second scene of the fourth act, saying, that 
when he had met with it, it had struck him so 
much, that he took the trouble of transmitting 
it to memory. He then recited the scene just 
as Voltaire had read it, with the animation which 
showed how much it pleased him. Voltaire, ut- 
terly confounded, remained silent ; the friends who 
were present looked at each other in amazement ; 
a few moments of embarrassment and dismay en- 
sued. La Motte at length broke the silence: 
‘**Make yourself easy, sir,’”’ said he, ‘‘ the scene 
belongs to no one but you. Iwas so charmed by 
its beauty that I could not resist the temptation 
of committing it to memory.”’ 
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It is not uncommon to find the memory retentive 
on some subjects, yet extremely deficient on others. 
The remarkable powers of some are limited to 
dates and names. A lady with whom we were 
acquainted could tell the number of stairs con- 
tained in each flight in the houses of all her 
acquaintance, but her memory was not particularly 


retentive in anything else. In the notice of the | bl 


death of Miss Addison, daughter of the celebrated 
Addison, which took place in 1797, it is stated 
that ‘‘ she inherited her father’s memory, but none 
of the discriminating powers of his understanding ; 
with the retentive faculties of Jedediah Buxton, 
she was a perfect imbecile. She could go on in 
any part of her father’s works, and repeat the 
whole, but was incapable of speaking or writ- 
ing an intelligible sentence.” Cases of occasional 
forgetfulness on matters of interest to the mind 
are among the strange caprices of memory. When 
Dr. Priestley was preparing the dissertations pre- 
fixed to his “ Harmony of the Gospels,” he had 
taken great pains to inform himself on a subject 
which had been under discussion, relative to the 
Jewish passover. He transcribed the result of his 
researches, and laid the paper aside. His atten- 
tion being called to satin else, a fortnight 
elapsed before the subject again occurred to his 
mind. The same pains were taken which he had 
bestowed on it before. The fruits of his labor 
were again written out. So completely had he 
forgotten that he had before copied out exactly 
the same paragraphs and reflections, that it was 
only when he found the papers on which he had 
transcribed them that it was recalled to his recol- 
lection. At times, he has read his own published 
writings without recognizing them. 

John Hunter's memory once failed him. When 
he was in the house of a friend, he totally forgot 
where he was, in whose house, in what room, or 
in what street, or where he lived himself. He 
was conscious of this failure, and tried to restore 
his recollection by looking out of the window to 
ascertain where he was, but to no purpose. After 
some time, recollection gradually returned. It is 
well known that a young man of great ability, and 
for whom his friends looked for the most brilliant 
success, totally forgot what he had been about to 
say, when making his first, and, as it proved, his 
only, parliamentary speech. He tried to resume 
the thread of his argument, but all was a cheer- 
less blank—he came to a dead stop ; and thus his 
parliamentary career ended: he never attempted 
to address the house again. An actor, who was 
performing in a play which had a great run, all at 
once forgot a speech which he had to make. 
‘“* How,”’ said he, when he got behind the scenes, 
and offered, as he thought, a very sufficient excuse, 
** how could it be expected that I should remem- 
ber it forever? Haven’t I repeated it every night 
for the last thirty nights ?”’ 

We are told in the “* Psychological Magazine,” 
that many cases have occurred in which persons 
have forgotten their own names, On one occasion, 
a gentleman had to turn to his companion, when 
about to leave his name at a door where they 
called to visit, to ask him what it was, so com- 
pletely and suddenly had he forgotten it. After 
severe attacks of illness and great hardship, loss 
of memory is not unfrequent. Some who recov- 
ered from the plague at Athens, as Thucydides 
rélates, had lost their memories so entirely that no 
friend, no relation, nothing connected with their 
personal identity, was remembered. It is said, 
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that, among those who had escaped with life the 
disasters of the memorable campaign in Russia, 
and the disease which was so fatal to the troops at 
Wilna, there were some who had utterly lost their 
memory—who preserved not the faintest recollec- 
tion of country, home, or friends, The fond asso- 
ciations of other days had left nothing but a dreary 
ank. 

As the body has been made the vehicle for 
the exercise of the faculties of the mind, and 
as they are united in some mysterious manner, 
we find injuries to the one often hurtful, and 
sometimes fatal, to the other. Mental shocks 
frequently impede, or, in some cases, utterly put 
an end to, that exercise which the union of body 
and mind produces. The memory is often dis- 
turbed or upset by some injury to the brain, A 
fall, a sudden blow, or disease, may obliterate all 
recollection. We have heard of those who have 
suffered from such who have forgotten every friend 
and relation, and never knew the face of one be- 
longing to them again. But the effects are some- 
times very strange and partial, and totally beyond 
our comprehension. The functions of the memory, 
in some cases, are suspended for a time, but, on 
recovery, taken up at the very point where the 
were deprived of their power. Dr. Abercrombie 
was acquainted with a lady who had an apoplectic 
seizure while at cards, From Thursday evening 
till Sunday morning she was quite unconscious. 
At length she spoke, and the first words she ut- 
tered were, ‘‘ What istrump?’’ Beattie mentions 
a gentleman who had a similar attack, in the year 
1761, from which he recovered, but all recollection 
of the four years previous to the attack was gone, 
while all that had happened in the preceding 
years was accurately recollected. He had to refer 
to the public journals of the forgotten years, in 
which he had taken great interest at the time, for 
information about the passing events of those 
years, and read the details with great satisfaction 
and surprise. By a fall from his horse, a gentle- 
man, who was an admirable scholar, received a 
severe hurt en the head. He recovered, but his 
learning was gone, and he had actually to com- 
mence his education again by the very first step, 
the learning of the alphabet. A less unfortunate 
scholar, meeting with a similar accident, lost none 
of his acquirements but his Greek; but it was 
irrevocably lost. A strange caprice of memory is 
recorded in the case of Dr. Broussannet. An 
accident which befell him brought on an attack of 
apoplexy. When he recovered, he had utterly 
lost the power of pronouncing or writing proper 
names, or any substantive, while his memory sup- 
plied adjectives in profusion, by the application 
of which he distinguished whatever he wished to 
mention. In speaking of any one, he would desig- 
nate him by calling him after the shape or color 
for which he was remarkable. If his hair was 
red, he called him *“red;’ if above the usual 
height, he named him “ tall ;”’ if he wanted his 
hat, he asked for his ‘‘ black ;”’ if his ‘* blue’’ or 
‘“< brown” was required, it was a coat of the color 
that he called for. The same mode of mentioning 
plants was that which he made use of. As he 
was a good botanist, he was well acquainted with 
a vast number, but he could never call them by 
their names. 


Among the great variety of cases cited by Mr. 
Millingen, M. D., in his most entertaining work 
on ‘* The Curiosities of Medicine,’’ to which we 


are indebted for several of the cases to which we 
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have alluded, he quotes from Salmuth an account 
of a man who could pronounce words, though he 
had forgotten how to write them ; and of another 
who could only recollect the first syllable of the 
words he used. Some have confused substantives 
altogether, calling their watch a hat, and order- 
ing up paper when they wanted coals ; others have 
transposed the letters of the word which the 
intended to use. A musician, laboring under this 
partial loss of memory, was known to call his flute 
a tufle, thus employing every letter in the right 
word. Curious anagrams, it is stated, have been 
made in this way, and innumerable names for per- 
sons and things invented. An extraordinary case 
of periodic recollection had occurred in an old 
man, who had forgotten all the events of his for- 
mer life, unless they were recalled to his memory 
by some occurrence ; yet every night he regularly 
recollected sume one particular circumstance of 
his early days. There are, indeed, very extraor- 
dinary cases of a sudden rush of recollections. A 
ntleman with whom we are acquainted, men- 
tioned that at one time he was in imminent dan- 
ger of being drowned, and that in the brief space 
of some moments all the events of his life were 
vividly recalled. There have been similar in- 
stances; indeed, were we to transcribe one third 
of the remarkable cases of the caprice of memory, 
we should far exceed our limits. Some very won- 
derful details are given of those which have been 
known to occur in the somnambulist state. Dr. 
Dyce, of Aberdeen, describes the case of a girl who 
was subject to such attacks, During these, she 
would converse with the bystanders, answering 
their questions. Onee she went through the 
whole of the baptismal service of the Church of 
England. On awakening, she had no recollection 
of what had occurred in her state of somnambu- 
lism, but, on falling into it again, she would talk 
over all that had passed and been said wiile it 
continued. During one of these paroxysms, she 
was tuken to church, where she appeared to attend 
to the service with great devotion. She was much 
affected hy the sermon, and shed tears at one pas- 
When restored to the waking state, she 
_ had not the faintest recollection whatever of the 
circumstance ; but, in the following paroxysm, her 
recollection of the whole matter was most accurate ; 
her account of it was as vivid as possible. Not 
only did she describe everything, but she gave the 
subject of the sermon, repeating verbatim the pas- 
— at which she had wept. Thus she appeared 
endowed with two memories—one for the waking 
state, and the other fur that mysterious sleep. 
There are some very affecting cases of the par- 
tial loss of memory, from sudden misfortune and 
from untoward accidents. The day was fixed for 
the marriage of a young clergyman and one to 
whom he was most tenderly attached. Two days 
before the appointed time, he went out with a 
young friend, who was going to shoot. The gun 
went off accidentally. He instantly fell, an it 
was found that part of the charge had lodged in 
his forehead. For some days his life was despaired 
of ; but at the end of that time he was pronounced 
out of danger. The happiness, however, which 
had hung on his existence was forever She 
who had watched by him night and day had a 
trial more bitter than his death : he was deranged : 
his memory retained nothing but the idea of his 
— marriage. Every recollection, every 
ought was absorbed in that one idea, His whole 
conversation related to the preparations. He 
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never would speak on other subject. It was 
always within two days of the happ ~~. Thus 
years and years went over. Youth passed, and 
still two days more would wed him to her who 
was fondly loved as ever, And thus he reached 
his eightieth year, and sunk into the grave. 

It has sometimes happened that the recollection 
of a sudden calamity has been lost in the very 
shock which it has produced. A curate of St. 
Sulpice, never weary of doing good, practised the 
most rigid self-denial, that he might have the 
means of serving others. He adopted an English 
orphan boy, who repaid his kindness with a fond 
affection, which increased every year—in short, 
they loved like a father and a son. The poor boy 
was an apt scholar, and his protector took special 
delight in teaching him. But his predominant 
taste was for music, for which he evinced the en- 
thusiasm that ever marks genius. His taste was 
cultivated, for many of those whom the curate 
instructed were the sons of artists, and were them- 
selves well skilled in the delightful art, and he 
got them to give lessons to his protegé. Ile soon 
excelled upon the harp, and his voice, though not 

werful, was capable of all those touching modu- 
ations which find their way to the heart. Ac- 
companied by the chords, which he so well knew 
how to waken, more enchanting melody could 
scarcely be heard; and the poor curate found no 
more delightfal relaxation than listening to his 
music ; and the kind old man felt pride as well as 
delight in the progress of his son, as he always 
ealled the young musician, But peace and har- 
mony were sadly interrupted. The attachment of 
the curate to the Archbishop of Arles was the 
cause of his being thrown into confinement with 
him in the convent of the Carmelites. His poor 
son pined to share the prison of one so much be- 
loved—the one in whom all his feelings of affec- 
tion and gratitude centred. At length his en- 
treaties succeeded, and the pupil and his precep- 
tor were together again. But even this melan- 
choly companionship was to be rent asunder. The 
convent was attacked. The particulars of the 
mass:cre of the 2d of September, 1792, are too 
well known to need repetition. Some sought con- 
cealment among the branches of the trees into 
which they had climbed ; but pikes and bullets 
soon reached them. The archbishop, attended by 
thirty of the clergy, went with steady steps - to 
the altar in the chapel at the end of the garden. 
It was there that these martyrs were sacrificed, as 
it has been beautifully told by Mr. Alison, with 
eyes raised to the image of their crucified Re- 
deemer, and offering a prayer for their cruel assas- 
sins. Poor Capdeville, the good curate, it is said, 
recited at this awful moment the prayers of per- 
sons in the last agonies. The youth flew about 
the house in a state of bewildered distraction, 
seeking for his benefactor ; at one moment burst- 
ing into an agony of tears, and then uttering the 
wildest lamentations ; then, brushing away his 
tears, he would listen for some sound which might 
direct’ him to the spot where he might find his 
father. Some of the neighbors, who had been led 
by compassion to the melancholy scene, tried to 
induce the boy to escape, but he pursued his way 
wildly, till he found his benefactor. Nothin 
could persuade him to leave him. He appe 
rivetted to the spot, and refused to quit his side. 
But soon after the murder of the archbishop, the 
death-blow was aimed at Capdeville. He cast a 
last look, full of compassion tenderness, on 
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the beloved boy, and expired. Even as he lay, 
with his head resting on the step of the altar, it 
seemed as if he still observed his favorite with 
looks of kindness. The poor child’s mind was 
quite upset. He would not believe him dead. He 
insisted that he slept. He forgot the scene of car- 
nage by which he was surrounded. He sat by 
the bleeding corpse for three hours, expectin 


every moment that he would awaken. He rushe 
for his harp, and, returning to his patron’s side, 
he played those plaintive airs in which he had 


taken especial delight. At length, worn out by 
watching for the moment of his awakening, he 
fell into a profound sleep, and the compassionate 
people about him bore him away and laid him on 
a bed. The sleep, or, more —— speaking, the 
stupor, continued for forty-eight hours. It was 
thought that when consciousness returned he 
might be somewhat composed; but his senses 
were never restored. As his affliction met with 

at commiseration, and as he was perfectly harm- 
ess, he was allowed the free range of the house. 
He ae — , as — in abstracted thought, 

ing silently along the apartments, till the clock 
oni rman on he weld bound away and 
fetch his harp, and, leaning against the fragments 


| mencing and ceasing to 
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of the altar, he would play the tunes his precep- 
tor had loved to hear. There was a touching 
expression of anxious hope in his countenance, 
but, when hours passed on, it was gradually suc- 
ceeded by utter sadness. It was observed that at 
the hour of six he eeased to play, and slowly mov- 
ing: he would say, ‘* Not yet, not yet; but he 
1 soon s' to his child ;’’ and then he would 
throw himself on his knees, and appear for a while 
rapt in devotion, and, heaving a sigh as he rose, 
he would glide softly about, as if fearing to dis- 
turb his friend, whom he thought was sleeping ; 
and then he would again fall into a state of ab. 
straction till the next day. How it happened that 
there was such re ity in the time of his com- 
play, has not been sug- 
ted, It may have been that the exact time of 
is last interview with his friend was impressed 
upon his mind, or it may have been, which seems 
to us most likely, that these were the hours in 
which the poor curate was in the habit of seekin 
the relaxation of music to soothe and elevate his 
spirit after the labors of the day. Every one 
pitied the poor deluded boy, and could not see 
unmoved how he clung to affection and to hope, 
though bereft of reason and of recollection. 





The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
author of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ ‘‘ The House of 
the Seven Gables,’’ &. Twovols. Chapman and 
Hall. 


The high reputation enjoyed and deserved by Mr. 
Hawthorne both in England and America will neither 
be raised nor lowered by the ‘ Blithedale.’’ The 
novel does not su s in merit, we think does not 
equal, either the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter’’ or the ‘‘ House of 
the Seven Gables ;”’ but it is a good story, full of pic- 
turesque writing and romantic incident, well marked 
with the distinctive stamp of Mr. Hawthorne’s genius. 

In the selection of a quaint, unhackneyed subject, 
Mr. Hawthorne has in his former novels shown great 
skill, and the ‘‘ Blithedale Romance”’ is another ex- 
ample of the same tact in avoiding worn-out themes. 
Blithedale is a farm on which a set of people, weary 
of the old world and desirous of a new order of things, 
join in the endeavor to establish a community of 
brothers and sisters, levelling all worldly rank ; the 
fine ladies and gentlemen awake to the blast of the 
farmer’s horn very early in the morning, to go a 
milking and to labor in the fields till breakfast time. 
The machinery of the community has not been chosen 
as the groundwork of a lecture for or against com- 
munism ; it is simply employed, by the way of ro- 
mance, as a novel and quaint expedient for throwing 
together under new circumstances people with char- 
acters strongly marked, and weaving them together 
into a tale of abundant action and passion. The nar- 
rative is even more rapid in the ‘‘ Blithedale Ro- 
mance’’ than in some of Mr. Hawthorne’s former 
works, for example, in ‘*The House of the Seven 
Gables.’’ The idea of Blithedale was suggested by a 
similar experiment in which Mr. Hawthorne himself 
— some ten years ago, at Brook Farm in 

xbury. The characters of the book, however, and 
the tale in which they move, are pure romance, and 
of the warmest color.—From a review in the Exam. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE CANADIAN HERD-BOY. 


Trova the deep woods, at peep of day, 
The careless herd-boy wends his way ; 
By piny ridge, and forest stream, 
To summon home his roving team. 
Cobas ! Cobas !—from distant dell 
Sly echo wafts the cattle-bell. 
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A blithe reply he whistles back, 
And follows out the devious track ; 
O’er fallen tree and mossy stone, 
A path to all, save him, unknown. 
Cobas ! Cobas !—far down the dell 
More faintly falls the cattle-bell. 


See, the dark swamp before him throws 
A tangled maze of cedar boughs ; 

On all around deep silence broods, 

In Nature’s boundless solitudes. 

Cobas ! Cobas! the breezes swell, 

As nearer floats the cattle-bell. 


He sees them now—beneath yon trees 
His motley herd recline at ease, 

With lazy pace and sullen stare, 
They slowly leave their shady lair— 
Cobas ! Cobas ! far up the dell 
Quick jingling comes the cattle-bell ! 





From Household Words. 
THE THINKER AND THE DOER. 


Onxe sits at home, with pale impassive brow, 
Bent on the eloquence of lifeless letters ; 
Noting man’s thoughts from Mind’s first dawn till now, 
When Truth seems, Heaven-inspired, to burst her 
fetters. 
Another plies the force of stalwart limbs, 
And keen wit sharpened by the whirl of action ; 
For midnight lore no studious lamp he trims, 
Curtained and muffled from the world’s distraction. 


Two destinies—converging to one end, 

The glorious issue of all human Jabor ; 
Where in harmonious union softly blend 

The praise of God, the profit of our neighbor. 


Each has his gift—the stamp affixed at birth, 
That marks him for the servant of a Master ; 

The chosen steward of His realm of Earth ; 
The shepherd watching for a higher Pastor. 


Each has his crown—of earthly laurels here, 
Gathered and woven by the hand of mortals ; 
And when the Spirit-City’s towers appear, 
Dropped on his brows by angels at its portals. . 
Judge not which serves his mighty Master best, 
Haply thou mightest be true worth’s detractor ; : 
For each obeys his nature’s high behest— 
The cloge-pent thinker, and the busy actor. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM A YOUNG WIFE’S DIARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ OLIVE,’’ ‘‘THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY,’’ &c. 


. I Have been married seven weeks. 
. «+ «+ «+ Ido not rave in girlish fashion about 
my perfect happiness—I do not even say I love my 
husband. Such words imply a separate existence—a 
gift consciously bestowed on one being from another. 
I feel not thus: my husband is to mé as my own 
soul. 

Long, very long, it is since I first knew this. 
Gradually, not suddenly, the great mystery of love 
overshadowed me, until at last I found out the truth, 
that I was my own no more. All the world’s beauty 
I saw Paha his eyes—all the world’s goodness and 
— came reflected through his noble heart. 

his presence I was as a child : I forgot myself, my 
own existence, hopes and aims. Everywhere—at all 
times and all .places—his power was upon me. He 
seemed to absorb and inhale my whole soul into his, 
until I became like a cloud melting away in sunshine, 
and vanishing from the face of heaven. 

All this reads very wild and mad ; but, oh! Lau- 
rence—Laurence! none would marvel at it who 
had once looked on thee! Not that he is a perfect 
Apollo—this worshipped husband of mine: you may 
meet a score far handsomer. But who cares? Not 
I! All that is grand, all that is beautiful, all that 
makes a man look godlike through the inward shin- 
ing of his godlike soul,—I see in my Laurence. His 
eyes, soft, yet proud—his wavy hair—his hand that 
I sit and clasp—his strong arm that I lean on—all 
compose an image wherein I see no flaw. Nay, I 
could scarce believe in any beauty that bore no like- 
ness to Laurence. 

Thus is my husband—what amI? His wife—and 
no more. Everything in me is only a reflection of 
him. Sometimes I even marvel that he loved me, so 
unworthy as I seem: yet, when Heaven rained on me 
the rich blessing of his love, my thirsty soul drank it 
in, and I felt that, had it never come, for lack of it 
I must have died. Idid almost die, for the joy was 
long in coming. Though—as I know now—he loved 
me well and dearly ; yet for some reason or other he 
would not tell me so. The veil might never have 
fallen from our hearts, save for one blessed chance. I 
will relate it. I love to dream over that brief hour 
rd which my whole existence can never show a paral- 


We were walking all together—my sisters, Lau- 
rence Shelmerdine and I—when there came on an 
August thunder-storm. Our danger was great, for we 
were in the midst of a wood. My sisters fled ; but I, 
being weak and ill—alas! my heart was breaking 
quietly, though he knew it not—I had no strength to 
fly. He was too kind to forsake me ; so we stayed in 
an open space of the wood, I clinging to his arm, and 
thinking—God forgive me !—that if I could only die 
then, close to him, encompassed by his gentle care, it 
would be so happy—happier far than my life was 
then. What he thought, I knew not. He spoke in 
hurried, broken words, and turned his face from me 
all the while. 

It grew dark, like night, and there came flash 
after flash, peal after peal. I could not stand—I 
leant against his arm. At last there shone all 
around us a frightful glare, as if the whole wood 
were in flames—a crash of boughs—a roar above, as 
though the heavens were falling—then, silence. 

Death had passed close by us, and smote us not— 
and Death was the precursor of Love. 

We looked at one another, Laurence and I: then 
with a great cry, our hearts—long tortured—sprang 
together. There never can be such a meeting, save 
that of two parted ones, who meet in heaven. No 
words were spoken, save a murmur—‘‘ Adelaide ! ’’ 
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** Laurence !’’—but we knew that between us two 
there was but one soul. We stood there, all the 
while the storm lasted. He sheltered me in his arms, 
and I felt neither the thunder nor the rain. I feared 
not life nor death, for I now knew that in either I 
should never be divided from him. 

+ «+ « +. Ours was a brief engagement. 
Laurence wished it so ; and I disputed not—I never 
disputed with him in anything. Besides, I was not 
happy at home—my sisters did not understand him. 
They jested with me because he was grave and 
reserved—even subject to moody fits sometimes. 
They said, ‘‘I should have a great deal to put up 
with ; but it was worth while, for Mr. Shelmer- 
dine’s grand estate atoned for all.’’ My Laurence! 
as if I had ever thought whether he were rich or 
poor! I smiled, too, at my sisters’ jests about his 
melancholy, and the possibility of his being ‘‘ a bandit 
in disguise.’’ None truly knew him—none but I! 
Yet I was half afraid of him at times ; but that was 
only from the intensity of my love. I never asked 
him of his love for me—how it grew—or why he had so 
long concealed it ; enough for me that it was there. 
Yet it was always calm: he never showed any pas- 
sionate emotion, save one night—the night before our 
wedding-day. 

I went with him to the gate myself, walking in the 
moonlight under the holly trees. I trembled a little ; 
but I was happy—very happy. He held me long in 
his arms ere he would part with me—the last brief 
parting ere we would have no need to part any more. 
Isaid, looking up from his face unto the stars, ‘* Lau- 
rence, in our full joy, let us thank God, and pray Him 
to bless us.’’ 

His heart seemed bursting ; he bowed his proud 
head, dropped it down upon my shoulder, and cried, 
‘* Nay, rather pray Him to forgive me. Adelaide, I 
am not worthy of happiness—I am not worthy of 

‘ou !”? 

He, to talk in this way! and about me! but I 
answered him soothingly, so that he might feel how 
dear was my love—how entire my trust. 

He said, at last, half mournfully, ‘‘ You are con- 
tent to take me, then, just as Iam ; to forgive my 
past, to bear with my present, to give hope to my 
future. Will you do this, my love, my Adelaide? ”* 

I answered, solemnly, ‘‘I will.’’ Then, for the 
first time, I dared to lift my arms to his neck ; and 
as he stooped I kissed his forehead. It was the seal 
of this my promise, which, may God give me strength 
to keep evermore ! 





We were laughing to-day—Laurence and I— 
about first loves. It was scarcely a subject for 
mirth ; but one of his bachelor friends had been tell- 
ing us of a new-married couple, who, in some 
comical fashion, mutually made the discovery of each 
other’s ‘‘ first loves.’’ I said to my husband, smiling 
happily, ‘‘that he need have no such fear.’? And [ 
repeated, half in sport, the lines— 


“He was her own, her ocean treasure, cast 
Like a rich wreck—her first love and her last. 


So it was with your poor Adelaide.’’ Touched by the 
thought, my gayety melted almost into tears. But I 
laughed them off, and added, ‘‘Come, Laurence, 
confess the same. You never, never loved any one 
but me?”’ 

He looked pained, said coldly, ‘‘I believe I have 
not given cause—’’ then stopped. How I trembled ! 
but I went up to him, and whispered, ‘‘ Laurence, 
dearest, forgive me.”? He looked at me a mpment, 
then caught me passionately to his breast. I wept 
there a little—my heart was so full. Yet I could not 
help again murmuring that question—‘ You love 
me? you do love me?”’ 

‘I Jove you asI never before loved woman. I 
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swear this in the sight of Heaven. Believe it, my 
wife! ’? was his vehement answer. I hated myself 
for having so tried him. My dear, my noble hus- 
band! I was mad to have a moment’s doubt of thee. 





. Nearly a year married, and it seems 
a brief day ; yet it seems, also, like a lifetime—as if 
I had never known any other. My Laurence! daily 
I grow closer to him—heart to heart. I understand 
him better—if possible, I love him more ; not with 
the wild worship of my girlhood, but with something 
dearer—more home-like. I would not have him an 
“angel,” if could. I know all his little faults and 
weaknesses quite well—I do not shut my eyes on any 
of them ; but I gaze openly at them, and love them 
down. There is love enough in my heart to fill up all 
chasms—to remove all stumbling-blocks from our 
path. Ours is truly a wedded life ; not two jarring 
lives, but an harmonious and complete one. 





I have taken a long journey, and am somewhat 
dreary at being away, even for three days, from 
my pleasant home. But Laurence was obliged to go, 
and I would not let him go alone ; though, from 
tender fear, he urged me to stay. So kind and 
thoughtful he was, too. Because his engagements 
here would keep him much from me, he made me 
take likewise my sister Louisa. She is a good girl, 
and a dear girl ; but I miss Laurence ; I did es 
iully in my walk to-day, through a lovely, wooded 
country, and a sweet little village. I was thinking 
of him all the time ; so much so, that I quite started 
when I heard one of the village children shouted after 
as ** Laurence.”’ 

Very foolish it is of me—a loving weakness I have 
not yet got over—but I never hear the name my 
husband bears without a pleasant thrill; I never 
even see it written up in the street without turning 
again to look at it. So, unconsciously, I turned to 
the little rosy urchin, whom his grandam honored by 
the name of ‘‘ Laurence.’’ 

A pretty, sturdy boy, of five or six years old—a 
child to glad any mother. I wondered had he a 
mother! I stayed and asked. I always notice 
children now. Oh! wonderful, solemn mystery, 
sleeping at my heart, my hope, my joy, my prayer ! 
I think, with tears, how I may one day watch the 
gambols of a boy like this ; and how, looking down 
in his little face, I may see therein my Laurence’s eyes. 
For the sake of this future—-which God grant !—I 
went and kissed the little fellow who chanced to bear 
my husband’s name. [I asked the old woman about 
the boy’s mother. ‘‘ Dead ! dead five years.’? And 
his father? A sneer—a muttered curse—bitter words 
nbout ‘* poor folk ’’ and ‘* gentle-folk.’’ Alas ! alas! 
[ saw it all. Poor, beautiful, unhappy child ! 

My heart was so pained, that I could not tell the 
little incident to Laurence. Even when my sister 
began to talk of it, I asked her to cease. But I 
pondered over it the more. I think, if I am strong 
enough, I will go and see the poor little fellow again 
to-morrow. One might do some good—who knows ? 





To-morrow has come—to-morrow has gone. What 
a gulf lies between that yesterday and its to-morrow ! 
Louisa and I walked to the village— 
she very much against her will. ‘‘It was wrong and 
foolish,’’ she said ; ‘‘one should not meddle with 
vice.” And she looked prudent and stern. I tried 
to speak of the innocent child—of the poor, dead 
mother ; and the shadow of motherhood over my own 
soul taught me compassion towards both. At last, 
when Louisa was half angry, I said I would go, for I 
had a secret reason which she did not know. Thank 
Heayen, those words were put into my lips ! 





So we went. My little beauty of a bo 
there ; and I had the curiosity to approach the cot- 
tage where his grandmother lived. It stood in a 


child’s laugh, and could not forbear 
There was my little favorite, held won ine in the arms 
of a man, who stood half hidden behind a tree. 

**He looks like a gentleman ; perhaps it is the 
wretch of a father !’’ whispered Louisa. ‘¢ Sister, 
we ought to come away.’? And she walked forward 
indignantly. 

But I still stayed—still looked. Despite my horror 
of crime, I felt a sort of attraction : it was some sign 
of grace in the man, that he should at least acknowl- 
edge and show kindness to his child. And the 
miserable mother! I, a happy wife, could have wept 
to think of her. I wondered, did he think of her, 
too? He might ; for, though the boy laughed and 
chattered, lavishing on him all those pet diminutives 
which children make out of the sweet word ‘‘ father,’’ 
I did not hear this father answer by a single word. 

Louisa came to hurry me away. ‘‘ Hush !’’ I said : 
** one moment, and I will go,”’ 

The little one had ceased chattering ; the father put 
it down, and came forth from his covert. 

Heaven ! it was my husband ! 

. I think I should then have fallen 
down dead, save for one thing—I turned and met my 
sister’s eyes. They were full of horror, indignation, 
pity. She, too, had seen. 

Like lightning there flashed across me all the 
future: my father’s wrath—the world’s mockery— 
his shame. 

I said—and I had strength to say it quite calmly 
—** Louisa, you have guessed our secret ; but keep 
it—promise ! ’” 

She looked aghast—confounded. 

**You see,’? I went on, and I actuall 
“* you see, I know all about it, and so does 
It is—a friend’s child.’’ 

May Heaven forgive me for that lie I told ; 
to save my husband’s honor. 

Day after day, week after week, goes by, and yet I 
live—live, and living, keep the horrible secret in my 
soul. It must remain there buried forever, now. 

It so chanced, that after that hour I did not see my 
husband for some weeks. Louisa and I were hastily 
summoned home. So I had time to think what I had 
to do. 

I knew all now—all the mystery of his fits of 
gloom—his secret sufferings. It was remorse, per- 
petual remorse. No marvel! And for a moment my 
stern heart said, ‘‘ Let it be so.’’ I, too, was 
wronged. Why did he marry me, and hide all this? 
O vile! Ocruel! Then the light broke on me: his 
long struggle against his love—his terror of winning 
mine. But he did love me: half maddened as I 
was, I grasped at that. Whatever blackness was on 
the past, he loved me now—he had sworn it—*‘ more 
than he ever loved woman.’ 

I was yet young ; I knew little of the wickedness of 
the world ; but I had heard of that mad passion of a 
moment, which may seize on a heart not wholly vile, 
and afterwards a whole lifetime of remorse works out 
the expiation. Six years ago! he must have been 
then a mere boy. If he had thus erred in youth, 
I, who knew his nature, knew how awful must have 
been the repentance of his manhood. On any hum- 
bled sinner I would have mercy—how much rather 
must I have mercy on my husband ? 

I had mercy. Some, stern in virtue, may condemn 
me ; but God knoweth all. 

He is—I believe it in my soul—he is a good man 
now, and striving more and more after . Iwill 
help him—I will save him. Never shall he know 
that secret, which, out of pride or bitterness, migh* 
drive him back from virtue, or make him feel shame 


smiled, 
urence. 


it was 


before me, 
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I took my resolution—I fulfilled it. I have met 
him again, as a faithful wife should meet her hus- 
band: no word or look betrays, or shall betray, 
what I know. All our outward life goes on as before ; 
his tenderness for me is constant—overflowing. But 
oh ! the agony, worse than death, of knowing my idol 
fallen—that where I once worshipped, I can only pity, 
weep, and pray. 





He told me yesterday he did not feel like the same 
man that he was before his marriage. He said I was 
his good angel ; that through me he became calmer, 
happier, every day. It was true: I read the change 
in his face. Others read it too. Even his aged 
mother told me, with tears, how much good I had 
done to Laurence. For this, thank God ! 

My husband! my husband! At times I could 


almost think this horror was some delirious dream, | J’ 


east it all to the winds, and worship him as of old. I 
do feel as I ought, deep tenderness—compassion. 
No, no! let me not deceive myself; I love him ; in 
defiance of all I love him, and shall do evermore. 

Sometimes his olden sufferings come over him ; and 
then I, knowing the whole truth, feel my very soul 
moved within me. If he had only told me all; if I 
could now lay my heart open before him, with all its 
love and pardon ; if he would let me comfort him, 
and speak of hope, of Heaven’s mercy, of atonement, 
even on earth. But I dare not—I dare not. 

Since, from this silence, which he has seen fit to 
keep, I must not share the struggle, but must stay 
afar eff ; then, like the prophet who knelt on the 
rock, supplicating for Israel in the battle, let my 
hands fall not, nor my prayer cease, until Heaven 
sendeth the victory. 





Nearer and nearer comes the hour which will be to 
me one of a double life, or of death. Sometimes, 
remembering all I have lately suffered, there comes to 
me a heavy foreboding. What if I, so young, to 
whom, one little year ago, life seemed an opening 
paradise—what if I should die—die and leave him, 
and he never know how deeply I have loved—-how 
much I have forgiven ? 

Yes ; he might know, and bitterly. Should Louisa 
tell—but I will prevent that. 





In my husband’s absence, I have sat up half the 
night writing ; that, in case of my death, he may be 
made acquainted with the whole truth, and hear it 
from me alone. [I have poured out all my suffering, 
all my tenderness ; I have implored him, for the love 
of Heaven, for the love of me, that he would in every 
way atone for the past, and lead for the future a 
righteous life ; that his sin may be forgiven, and that, 
after death, we may meet in joy evermore. 





I have been to church with Laurence—for the last 
time, as I think. We knelt together, and took the 
sacrament. His face was grave, but peaceful. When 
we came home, we sat in our beautiful little rose- 
garden ; he, looking so content, even happy ; so 
tender over me—so full of hope for the future. How 
should this be, if he had on his soul that awful sin ? 
All seemed a delusion of my own creating : I doubted 
even the evidence of my own senses. I longed to 
throw myself on his bosom, and tell him all. But 
then, from some inexplicable cause, the olden cloud 
came over him ; I read in his face, or thought I read, 
the torturing remorse which at once repelled me from 
him, and yet drew me again, with a compassion that 
was almost stronger than love. 

I thought I would try to say, in some passing way, 
-words that, should I die, might afterwards comfort 
him, by telling him how his misery had wrung my 
heart, and how I did not scorn him, not even for his 
sin. 
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**Laurence,’’ I said very softly, ‘‘I wish that you 
and I had known one another all our lives—from the 
time we were little children.’’ 

**Oh ! that we had! then I had been a better and 
a happier man, my Adelaide !’’ was his answer. 

** We will not talk of that. Please God, we may 
live a long and worthy life together ; but if not—’’ 

He looked at me with fear. ‘‘ What is that you 
say? Adelaide, you are not going to die? You, 
whom I love, whom I have made happy, you have no 
cause to die.’’ 

Oh, agony ! he thought of the one who had cause 
—to whose shame and misery death was better than 
life. Poor wretch ! she, too, might have loved him. 
Down, wife’s jealousy! down, woman’s pride! It 
was long, long ago. She is dead ; and he—Oh! my 
husband! may God forgive me according as I pardon 
ou! 

I said to him once more, putting my arm round his 
neck, leaning so that he could only hear, not seé me, 
** Laurence, if I should die, remember how happy we 
have been, and how dearly we have loved one another. 
Think of nothing sad or painful ; think only that, 
living or dying, I loved you as I have loved none else 
in the world. And so, whatever chances, be con- 
tent.’’ 

He seemed afraid to speak more, lest I should be 
agitated ; but, as he kissed me, I felt on my cheek 
tears—tears that my own eyes, long sealed by misery, 
had no power to shed. 

- + + . Ihave done all I wished todo. I have 
set my house in order. Now, whichever way God 
wills the event, I am prepared. Life is not to me 
what it once was ; yet, for Laurence’s sake, and for 
one besides. Ah! now I dimly guess what that poor 
mother felt, who, dying, left her child to the mercy 
of the bitter world. But Heaven’s will be done. I 
shall write here no more—perhaps forever. 





8 It is all past and gone. I have been a 
mother—alas ! have been; but I never knew it. I 
woke out of a long blank dream—a delirium of many 
weeks—to find the blessing had come, and been taken 
away. One only giveth—onx only taketh. Amen! 

For seven days, as they tell me, my babe lay by 
my side—its tiny hands touched mine—it slept at my 
breast. But I remember nothing—nothing! I was 
quite mad all the while. And then—it died—and I 
have no little face to dream of, no memory of the 
sweetness that has been : it is all to me as if I had 
never seen my child. 

IfI had only had my senses for one day—one hour ; 
if I could but have seen Laurence when they gave 
him his baby boy. Bitterly he grieves, his mother 
says, because he has no heir. 

- . + . My first waking fear was horrible. 
Had I betrayed anything during my delirium? Tf 
think not. Louisa says I lay all the time silent, dull, 
and did not even notice my husband, though he bent 
over me like one distracted. Poor Laurence! I see 
him but little now ; they will not suffer me. It is 
perhaps well : I could not bear his grief and my own 
too: I might not beable to keep my secret safe. 





I went yesterday to look at the tiny mound—all 
that is left to me of my dream of motherhood. Such 
a happy dream as it was, too! How it comforted me. 
many atime! How I used to sit and think of my 
darling that was to come ; to picture it lying in my 
arms—playing at my feet—growing in beauty—a 
boy, a youth, a man! And this—this is all—this 
little grave. 

Perhaps I may never have another child. Ifso, all 
the deep love which nature teaches, and which nature 
has even now awakened in my heart, must find no 





object, and droop and wither away, or be changed 
into repining. No! please God, that last shall never 
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be ; I will not embitter the biessings I have, by 
mourning over those denied. 

But [ must love something, in the way that I would 
have loved my child. I have lost my babe ; some 
babe may have lost a mother. A thought comes—I 
shudder—I tremble—yet I follow it. I will pause a 
little, and then— 





In Mr. Shelmerdine’s absence, I have accomplished 
my plan. I have contrived to visit the place where 
lives-that hapless child—my husband’s child. 

Ido believe my love to Laurence must be such as 
never before was borne to man by woman. It draws 
me even towards this little one ; forgetting all wife- 
like pride, I seem to yearn over the boy. But is this 
strange? In my first girlish dreams, many a time I 
have taken a book he had touched, a flower he had 
gathered, hid it from my sisters, kissed it and wept 
over it for days. It was folly ; but it only showed 
how precious I held everything belonging to him. 
And should I not hold precious what is half himself 
—his own son? 

I will go and see the child to-morrow. 





Weeks have passed, and yet I have had no strength 
to tell what that to-morrow brought. Strange book 
of human fate! each leaf closed until the appointed 
time—if we could but turn it, and read. Yet it is 
best not. 

I went to the cottage, alone, of course. [asked the 
old woman to let me come in and rest, for I was a 
stranger, weak and tired. She did so kindly, remem- 
bering, perhaps, how I had once noticed the boy. He 
was her grandson, she told me—her daughter’s 
child. 

Her daughter ! And this old creature was a coarse, 
rough-spoken woman—a laborer’s wife. Laurence 
Shelmerdine--the elegant, the refined—what madness 
must have possessed him ! 

‘*She died very young, then, your daughter?’ I 
found courage to say. 

‘* Ay, ay ; ina few months after the boy’s birth. 
She was but a weakly thing at best, and she had 
troubles enow.”’ 

Quickly came the blood to my heart—to my cheek, 
in bitter, bitter shame. Not for myself, but for him. 
I shrank like a guilty thing before that mother’s eye. 
I dared not ask, what I longed to hear, concerning 
the poor girl and her sad history. 

*« Ts the child like her ?’’ was all I could say, look- 
ing to where the little one was playing, at the far end 
of the garden. I was glad not to see him nearer. 
‘* Was his mother as beautiful as he?’’ 

** Ay, a good-looking lass enough ; but the little 
lad ’s like his father, who was a gentleman born ; 
though Laurence had better ha’ been a ploughman’s 
son. A bad business Bess made of it. To this day I 
dunnot know her right name, nor little Laurence’s 
there ; and so I canna make his father own him. He 
ought, for the lad ’s growing up as grand a gentleman 
as himself: he ’ll never do to live with poor folk like 

mny.”’ ae 

** Alas !’’ I cried, forgetting all but my compassion; 
‘* then how will the child bear his lot of shame ?’’ 

‘* Shame !’’ and the old woman came up fiercely to 
me. ‘* You’d better mind your own business: my 
Bess was as good as you,” 

I trembled violently, ‘but could not speak. The 
woman went on : 

‘*I dunnot care if I blab it all out, though Bess 
begged me not. She was a fool, and the young fellow 
something worse. His father tried—may-be he 
wished to try, too—but they couldna’ undo what had 
been done. My girl was safe married to him, and the 
little lad ’s a gentleman’s lawful son.’’ 

Oh ! joy beyond belief! Oh! bursting, blessed 
tears! My Laurence! my Laurence! 
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- « « « Thave no clear recollection of anything 
more, save that I suppose the woman thought me 
mad, and fled out of the cottage. My first conscious- 
ness is of finding myself quite alone, with the door 
open, and a child looking in at me in wonderment, 
but with a gentleness such asI have seen my husband 
wear. No marvel I had loved that childish face: it 
was such as might have been his when he was a boy. 

I cried, tremulously, ‘‘ Laurence! little Lau- 
rence !’’ He came to me, smiling and pleased. One 
faint struggle I had—forgive me, poor dear girl !— 
and then I took the child in my arms, and kissed him 
as though I had been h& mother. For thy sake, for 
thy sake, my husband ! 





I understood all the past now. The wild, boyish 
passion, making an ideal out of a poor village girl-- 
the unequal union—the dream fading into common 
day—coarseness creating repulsion—the sting of one 
folly which had marred a lifetime—dread of the 
world, self-reproach and shame—all these excuses I 
could find ; and yet Laurence had acted ill, And 
when the end came, no wonder that remorse pursued 
him, for he had broken a girl’s heart. She might, she 
must, have loved him. I wept for her; I, who so 
passionately loved him, too. i 

He was wrong, also, grievously wrong, in not 
acknowledging the child. Yet there might have been 
reasons. is father ruled with an iron hand ; and, 
then, when he died, Laurence had just known me 
Alas ! I weave all coverings to hide his fault. But 
surely this strong, faithful love was implanted in my 
heart for good. It shall not fail him now ; it shall 
encompass him with arms of peace ; it shall stand 
between him and the bitter past ; it shall lead him on 
to a worthy and happy future. 

There is one thing which he must do; I will 
strengthen him to do it. Yet, when I tell him all, 
how will he meet it? No matter ; I must do right. 
I have walked through this cloud of mystery ; shall 
my courage fail me now? 





He came home, nor knew that I had been away. 
Something opp him ; his old grief, perhaps, 
My beloved! I have a balm even for that, now. 

_- . I told him the story, as it were in 
a parable, not of myself, but of another—a friend I 
had. His color came and went ; his hands trembled 
in my hold. I hid nothing ; I told of the wife's first 
horrible fear—of her misery—and the red flush 
mounted to his very brow. I could have fallen at his 
feet, and prayed forgiveness ; but I dared not yet. 
At last I spoke of the end, still using the feigned 
names I had used all along. 

He said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Do you think the wife, a good 
and pure woman, would forgive all this ?”’ 

‘Forgive! Oh! Laurence, Laurence!” and I 
clung to him and wept. 

A doubt seemed to strike him. ‘‘ Adelaide, tell 
me—’’ 

**T have told. Husband, forgive me! I know all, 
and still I love you—I love you !”’ 

I did not say, I pardon. I would not let him 
think that I felt I had need to pardon. 

Laurence sank down at my feet, hid his face on my 
knees, and wept. 
cae Bar The tale of his youth was as I guessed. 
He told it me the same night, when we sat in the 
twilight gloom. I was glad of this ; that not even 
his wife’s eyes might scan too closely the pang it cost 
him to reveal these long-past days. But all the while 
he spoke, my head was on his breast, that he might 
feel I held my place there still, and that no error, ne 
grief, no shame, could change my love for him, nor 
make me doubt his own, which I had won. 
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My task was accomplished. I rested not, day or 
night, until the right was done. Why should he fear 
the world’s sneer, when his wife stands by him ; his 
wife, who most of all might be thought to shrink from 
this confession that must be made? But I have 
given him comfort—ay, courage. I have urged him 
to do his duty, which is one with mine. 

My husband has acknowledged his first marriage, 
and taken home his son. His mother, though shocked 
and bewildered at first, rejoiced when she saw the 
beautiful boy—worthy to be the heir of the Shelmer- 
dines. All are happy in the thought. And I— 

I go, but always secretly, to the small daisy-mound. 
My own lost one! my babe, whose face I never saw ! 
If I have no child on earth, I know there is a little 
angel waiting me in heaven. 

no one say Iam not happy, as happy as one 
can be in this world: never was any woman more 
blessed than I am in my husband and my son—mine. 
I took him as such ; I will fulfil the pledge while I 
live. 


- « « « The other day, our little Laurence did 
something wrong. He rarely does so; he is his 
father’s own child for gentleness and generosity. But 
here he was in error ; he quarrelled with his Aunt 
Louisa, and refused to be friends. Louisa was not 
right either ; she does not half love the boy. 

I took my son on my lap, and tried to show him the 
holiness and beauty of returning good for evil ; of for- 
getting unkindness, of pardoning sin. He listened, as 
he always listens to me. After a while, when his 
heart was softened, I made him kneel down beside me, 
saying the prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.’’ 

Little Laurence stole away, repentant and good. 
I sat thoughtful ; I did not notice that behind me had 
stood my Laurence—my husband. He came and 
knelt where his boy had knelt. Like a child, he laid 
his head on my shoulder, and blessed me, in broken 
words. The sweetest of all were: 

** My wife ! my wife, who has saved her husband !’” 





THE DAY—DREAM. 
FROM AN EMIGRANT TO HIS ABSENT WIFE. 
BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


(Contributed to the London Morning Post in 1802, but now just 
published for the first time in any collected edition of his works, 
by his daughter, Sara Coleridge.) 


Ir thou wert here, these tears were tears of light ! 
But from as sweet a vision did I start 
As ever made these eyes grow idly bright ! 
And though I weep, yet still around my heart 
A sweet and playful tenderness doth linger, 
Touching my heart as with an infant’s finger. 


My mouth half open, like a witless man, 
I saw our couch, I saw our quiet room, 
Its shadows heaving by the fire-light gloom ; 
And o’er my lips a subtle feeling ran, 
And o’er my lips a soft and breeze-like feeling— 
I know not what—but had the same been stealing 


Upon a sleeping mother’s lips, I guess 
It would a4 made the loving mother dream 
That she was softly bending down to kiss 
Her babe, that something more than babe did seem; 
A floating presence of its darling father, 
And yet its own dear baby self far rather ! 


Across my chest they lay a weight, so warm ! 
As if some bird had taken shelter there ; 
And lo! I seemed to see a woman’s form ; 
Thine, Sara, thine? O joy, if thine it were! 
I gazed with stifled breath, and feared to stir it, 
No deeper trance e’er wrapt a yearning spirit ! 


And now, when I seemed sure thy face to see, 
Thy own dear self in our own quiet home ; 
There came an elfish laugh, and wakened me: 
*T was Frederick, who behind my chair had clomb, 
And with his bright eyes at my face was peeping ; 
I blessed him, tried to laugh, and fell a weeping ! 





SHE'S GANE TO DWALL IN HEAVEN. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Sue’s gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 
She ’s gane to dwall in heaven ; 

Ye’re ow’re pure, quo’ the voice of God, 
For dwalling out of heaven. 


O what’ll she do in heaven, my lassie, 
O what’!l she do in heaven? 

She Il mix her ain thoughts wi’ angels’ songs, 
And make them mair meet for heaven. 





She was beluved by a’, my lassie, 
She was beluved by a’; 

But an angel fell in Juve wi’ her, 
An’ took her from us a’. 


Low there thou lies, my lassie, 
Low there thou lies ; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise. 


Fu’ soon I ll follow thee, my lassie, 
Fu’ soon I’1l follow thee ; 

Thou ’s left me naught to covet whin’, 
But took gudeness sel’ wi’ thee. 


I looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death-cold face, 

Thou seemd’st a lily new cut i’ the bud, 
An’ fading in its place. 


I looked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death-shut eye, 

An’ a lovelier light i’ the brow of heaven 
Fell Time shall ne’er destroy. 


Thy lips were ruddy an’ calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddy an’ calm, 

But gane was the holy breath of heaven, 
To sing the evening psalm. 


There ’s naught but dust now mine, my lassie, 
There ’s naught but dust now mine ; 

My soul ’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin’? 





Axsourt the time of the trial of O’Quigley, who was 
hanged at Maidstone for treason, in 1798, some 
articles appeared in the Morning Chronicle, appar- 
ently reflecting on Fox. Dr. Parr read them, and 
was much displeased. He attributed them to Macin- 
tosh (not then Sir James), because they contained 
some literary criticism or remark which Parr thought 
he had communicated to Macintosh exclusively ; in 
point of fact, he was wrong, as it turned out in the 
sequel that Macintosh had nothing to do with them ; 
but while in the state of wrath which his belief that 
Macintosh was the author occasioned, he (Dr. Parr) 
and Macintosh dined together at the table of Sir 
William Milner. In the course of conversation, after 
dinner, Macintosh observed, that ** O’Quigley was one 
of the greatest villains that ever was hanged.’’ Dr. 
Parr had been watching for an opening, and imme- 
diately said, ‘‘ No, Jemmy ! bad as he was, he might 
have been a great deal worse. He was an Irishman ; 
he might have been a Scotchman! He was a priest ; 
he might have been a lawyer! He stuck to his prin- 
ciples—(giving a violent rap on the table)—he might 
have betrayed them !”’ 











MRS, CAROLINE CHISHOLM. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 
MRS. CAROLINE CHISHOLM.* 

Tue word “ philanthropist,’’ in its very best sense 
and most genuine signification, can be applied to 
no one, living or dead, with more real justice than 
to Mrs. Caroline Chisholm. Ofthe number of per- 
sons to whom the character is commonly attributed, 
how many, however well-meaning, were and are 
mere theorists and dreamers, seeing impracticable 
visions and imaginary Oceanas and Utopias never 
to be realized! The strong point, on the contrary, 
of Mrs. Chisholm’s character, over and above her 
abounding benevolence and her vast energy, is the 
pervading influence of strong practical common 
sense. She never imagines anything impossible. 
All that she plans and schemes she sees her way to, 
and all she says can be done she actually has done 
for a long time, in the face of great lukewarmness, 
and no inconsiderable active opposition. A char- 
acteristic point, too, of Mrs. Chisholm’s benevo- 
lence is that it has always been excited by the 
social evils she actually saw around her, and the 
remedies for which she also saw to be within the 
reach of stern determination and unwearied energy 
of action. She is none of the maudlin tribe of 
dealers in distant philanthropy—of civilizers of 
savages by means of evangelical tracts—or founders 
of schools for the education of the black 
boys of Timbuctoo. Such keen satiric arrows as 
Mr. Dickens is monthly shooting against the race 
of the Jellybys—with their guas: aniety for Afri- 
can and their neglect of home reform—glance 
harmlessly by the practical mind and generally 
effective labors of Mrs. Chisholm, who has provided 
for, and settled in comfortable Australian homes, 
thousands and thousands of her poor countrymen 
and women. 

The little volume before us is rather an account 
of the schemes which Mrs. Chisholm has started, 
and the incidents and features of their working, 
than of what is generally understood by memoirs. 
If the evident earnestness and good-will of the 
editor had been seconded by a little more literary 
taste and practice in composition, and if, too, the 
rar pee of the printer had been more carefully 
ooked over, the brochure would have been im- 
ae: but the facts and incidents which it re- 

ates 
ings of setting forth. Mrs. Chisholm—who ap- 
pears, even when a child, to have dreamed of emi- 
gration—was the daughter of a Northamptonshire 
yeoman—a stout-hearted, honest man, named 
Jones. In her twentieth year she married Mr. 
Chisholm, then an officer in a regiment stationed 
in India, and two years after their wedding they 
started to join it. It was at Madras that Mrs. 
Chisholm began to exercise her practical benevo- 
lence, by establishing, on what seems to us an orig- 
inal and excellent principle, a school for the in- 
struction of the soldiers’ female children in reading, 
writing, needlework, cooking, and generally all 
domestic m ment. The girls were entirely 
removed from the contaminating influence of the 
barracks, and the success of the experiment was 
complete, the school still existing on the plan of 
the Reniie. In 1838, the Chisholms removed, for 
the benefit of Captain Chisholm’s health, to Aus- 
tralia and here again, in the scenes she witnessed 
in the streets of Sydney—in the numbers of young 
girls wandering frtendlossly about, and, of course, 


* Memoirs of Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, by Eneas Mack- 
enzie. London: Webb, Millington & Co. 


speak for themselves, and defy all shortcom-| 
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soon driven by mere want into the debauchery of 
what we believe was one of the most depraved 
towns in the world—the practical benevolence of 
Mrs. Chisholm was again roused. After combating 
unnumbered difficulties, she here succeeded in es- 
tablishing an Emigrants’ Home, and ultimately an 
Agency-Office for the procurement of situations. 
She then estimated that there were 600 young 
females unprovided for in Sydney. Soon after the 
opening of the Home its founder received in it, 
from the ships in harbor, at one time, sixty-four 
girls, with a united capital of 14s. 14d. ‘‘ Twenty- 
two had no money, several twopence, others four- 
pence. These girls I sent into the country. The 
majority are married, and not one lost her charae- 
ter.” As the Home prospered, Mrs. Chisholm 
extended its scope to the procuring of work for 
shepherds and farm laborers. With the view of 
forming the necessary connections, she undertook 
a most extensive series of journeys into the inte- 
rior, and ultimately succeeded in effecting an ex- 
traordinary organization, whereby she was enabled 
to find a home for almost every ap licant. The 
tact, energy, and ready resource of Mrs. Chisholm 
in these wild and laborious pilgrimages, are 
beautiful things to read of. A quick wit and per- 
fect coolness saved her and her protégées from many 
a rebuff, as in the following case :— 


On one of her first journeys, she was met by a dis- 
contented party of emancipists, shepherds, and 
shearers of the district, who said, ‘‘ We believe you 
are a very good sort of person, Mrs. Chisholm, and 
have great respect for you ; but we cannotallow emi- 
grants here to lower our wages.’’ Her answer was, 
**T hear you want wives ; is that true?’’ The reply 
was a universal ‘* Yes.’’ ‘* Then, don’t you see, I can’t 
send single girls into a district where there are only 
bachelors. Let me fix a few married families down on 
the different stations, and I will send to them decent 
single lasses that you can marry.”’ 

This settled the question ; a government officer on 
the same errand would have been mobbed. 


The consequence of. these ag was that 
Mrs. Chisholm became really the grand agent for 
labor, male and female, of the colony. Upon her 
reports of the characters of the girls and men she 
recommended, the most implicit faith was always 
placed. Indeed, her estimate of character seems 
to have been intuitive, and she pa @ singu- 
larly happy faculty of suiting the dispositions of 
servants to those of masters. The portion of the 
book giving an account of these arrangements con- 
tains perhaps the most interesting pages of the 
whole. The anecdotes of character and dis- 
position of the idle emigrants, of the conceited emi- 
grants, of the pretty girls who were run after for 
wives but disliked as servants—all these traits and 
manifestations of individuality, and of the general 
social condition of the colony, are full, at once, of 
significance and amusement, The following story 
is curiously characteristic :— 


Mrs. Chisholm writes: ‘‘I had one very beautiful 
girl: she could read and write well, was of an amia- 
ble temper, and willing to take advice ; I provided 
her with a situation ; she was returned to me solely 
on account of her good looks. I was at a loss what to 
do with her; being afraid to allow her to go out for ex- 
ercise, I was obliged to limit her outgoings to attend- 
ance at church on Sundays. She was the daughter of 
a lieutenant, who had spent twenty-four years in the 
service of his country ; and he, having a large famil 
and limited means, sent one of his treasures to 
an independent livelihood abroad. Providence pro- 
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vided for her in an unex manner. A very 
respectable woman, a settler’s wife, waited on me for 
advice ; she was one of those sensible, shrewd women, 
that help to keep a home together. She told me she 
had five boys and a girl, none of whom could read or 
write, and that she wanted a teacher. 

‘* © My eldest boy, Jack, ma’am,’ said she, ‘is as 
fine a young man as you would wish to see, only he is 
too wild ; he is past learning ; but the others are 
willing enough.’ . At this time I had three of these 
helpless creatures, just referred to, that I wished to 
provide for ; but I told the worthy woman —— was so 
good-tempered, that she would suit her best, if she did 
not mind her being handsome. 

*** Has she any bounce about her?’ 

** « None.’ 

** I went into the room with her ; as her eye rested 
on —— there was a look of satisfaction, followed 
directly by one of deep thought and reflection. There 
was something so intelligent of a deep emotion in her 
mind flitted across her countenance, that I became 
curious ; she left the room and on returning to the 
Office, said, ‘ I ll see you again at five o’clock, ma’am ; 
but don’t let the girl engage, any how ; a thought 
has come into my head I must think over.’ At five 
she came. ‘Now, Mrs. Chisholm, I would like to 
tell you my plan. Do you see, says I, if any gal would 
keep a man at home, it would be the creature I saw 
this morning : now, says I, tho’ Jack’s not taken to 
drink, yet he ’s uncommonly fond of company, and is 
for going to every horse-race he hears of ; and I ex- 
pect, some time, he ll make a very foolish match, wi’ 
some one more ignorant than he is ; yet, ma’am, tho’ 
he can neither read nor write, he ’s uncommonly ’cute. 
Now, I think, if I take —— home, she’ll tempt 
him to stay at home ;. and then, when I see he ’s taken 
and his heart is touched, I shall call him on one side, 
bounce a bit, and say, I’ll have no fine ladies 
living wi’ me This opposition will make him more 
determined ; then, in a day or two, I ’llcry a bit 
about it—he’s kind-hearted and can’t stand that ; 
then he ’ll come coaxing me, and I ’ll consent, and 
talk over the old man ; and the clergyman shall settle 
everything, and it- will be a good thing for us all, 
ma’am.’ I consented to arrange with-——, who 
should be ready the next day ; she was engaged as a 
teacher for one year, salary, £16.’’ 


The results of Mrs. Chisholm’s labors, as stated 
in her first report of the Home, were as follows :— 


Since the establishment of the institution 735 young 
women have been provided with situations, at w 
varying from £10 to £18 a year. Of this number 291 
have been distributed in the country districts, of 
whom only 211 had been in service at home ; 108 
were orphans who had received their education in 
charity schools ; 394 were Roman Catholics, 107 of 
whom could read, whilst 81 could read and write ; 
238 were Protestants of the Established Church ; of 
these 42 could read, and 35 read and write, and 108 
were Presbyterians, 35 of whom could read, and 21 
read and write ; total number of Irish, 516 ; English, 
184 ; Scotch, 35. So the number of 131 was taken 
by parties who never before kept servants ; 13 have 
broken their agreements, while 26 employers have 
broken theirs ; 8 have had charges of drunkenness 
brought against them, 2 of which were proved ; 5 
were charged with thefts, none of which could be 
substantiated ; 2 were guilty of insolence ; 1 obtained 
a situation by a false character, and 19 were removed 
from their situations by the secretary ; 13 left their 
places without giving notice; 17 were discharged 
without notice by their employers, and 2 after eight 
o’clock in the evening without any charge being proved 
against their characters ; 19 left their places with 
jog et notice, and have not been paid their wages ; 





ydney 81 have changed their situations, in the 
country 11; pecuniary assistance has been afforded | 
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to 47 , and 263 have received donations of 
provisions. The amount of subscriptions received is 
£156 ; the e iture, £154 ; cash in hand, £2 ; 
subscriptions due, £41 ; debts, none. 

Tt was in the course of her excursions into the 
bush—where she met with so many cheerless 
bachelors, thriving, well-to do men, who were nat- 
urally longing for the comforts of a family life— 
that there arose in Mrs. Chisholm’s mind the 
grand idea of family colonization. Hitherto only 
men had been considered necessary to civilize and 
settle a young colony. Mrs. Chisholm saw the 
omission. At the head of numerous bands of emi- 

t families and young women, she traversed the 
wilds of Australia for years, making indeed no 
matches, but leaving the young single women 
settled in families, where it was probable that they 
would ‘‘ soon be wooed and won ;’’ thus patting, 
in hundreds of cases, an end to what she serio 
and rightly calls ‘‘ a horrible state of bachelorism. 
After many years of successful labor abroad, Mrs. 
Chisholm has returned to England, to toil here in 
the same cause, and, as experience has already 

roved, with the same effect. With her works, 

th literary and practical, undertaken since her 
return the public are well acquainted. She has 
written the most valuable books we possess on 
Australian emigration. She has enlightened par- 
liamentary committees and altered the counsel 
of colonial ministers, and she is at the present 
moment in the height of oe useful practical 
exertions, organizing her family groups and sendi 
out happy hensubell to make the ao semana mw 
and blossom as the rose. 





From the Spectator. 
POST-OFFICE STATISTICS. 


Tue post-office return for the year 1851 far- 
nishes, like its predecessors, matter worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

The number of letters was 3604 millions ; bein 
nearly five times as many as the post-office sented 

rior to the institution o Sony 4 postage, excluding 
rom this computation the franks, which, while 
they existed, were in the proportion of about 1 to 
12 of the chargeable letters. 
The increase in the year 1851 was 134 millions ; 


ages |and, judging from the first three months of the 


current year, which are also given in the present 


return, the prosperity of the post-office will not 
only be maintained, but steadil ented ; 
though Mr. Disraeli very reasonably made an es- 


timated allowance for a deficit on 1852 as com- 
pared with 1851, in consideration of the corre- 
spondence to be ascribed to the Great Exhibition. 
It would be difficult, we think, to find any hypothe- 
sis to account for the rapid and steady progress of 
_— communication which os discard age 
of two important data—augmente rity, and 
improved education, both videly diffused pd 
out the empire. ‘ 

Penny pos has now been twelve years in 
operation, and the habits of the people have lo 
ago accommodated themselves to the new order o 
things. The increase of the latter years must 
therefore be attributed to other causes than the 
gradual relaxation of the disposition to economy in 
postage, so closely impressed on the mind by the 
ormer exorbitant rates. 

The inferences which we have drawn from the 
increase of letters will be supported by the return 
contained in the same paper of the progress of the 

















VICTOR HUGO'S PAMPHLET. 


money-order system. In 1840, the commission on 
money-orders was reduced from 6d, to 3d. for the 
transmission of any sum not. exceeding 2/., and 
from 1s. 6d. to 6d. for sums between 22. and 5/. 
The number of orders for the year before that in 
which the reduction in price took place was under 
200,000. In 1851 it was more than 44 millions. 
The money transmitted by virtue of these orders 
had risen from 311,000/. to 8,876,000/. ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the rise has been so steady 
that each year has shown an advance over its pre- 
decessor in the amount of money thus transmitted ; 
the fluctuations of commerce not having been suffi- 
cient to disturb even for a single year this onward 
movement. 

Thus far the tables present no conclusions but 
what may be readily referred to satisfactory 
causes. ey, however, disclose other results, 
which are not quite so easily explained. : 

By the census of 1841, the pe ulation of Scotland 
was found to be'2,600,000, and the population of Ire- 
land 8,175,000. In the census of 1851, Scotland 
stands at 2,800,000, and Ireland at 6,500,000; 
thus, while Scotland has gained two hundred 
thousand le, Ireland has lost a million and a 
half. Ireland, however, has maintained its rela- 
tive position to Scotland both as regards letters and 
money-orders. In 1841, the number of Scotch 
letters was 21,234,772 ; the number of Irish let- 
ters being 20,794,297; .in 1851, the numbers 
were respectively 36,512,649 and 35,982,782. As 
to money-orders, the comparison stands thus—in 
1841, Scotland, 51,526 ; Ireland, 53,507 ; in 1851, 
Scotland, 389,680 ; Ireland, 392,848. 

Thus, ten years ago, as measured by these 
tables, two millions six hundred thousand Scots 
were equal to eight millions of Irish; while now 
two millions eight hundred thousand Scots are no 
more than equal to six millions and a half of Irish. 
Pat, however, must not begin to boast as yet. One 
Scot in seven takes out a money-order in the course 
of the year, but that feat is performed by only one 
Irishman in sixteen. Moreover, the Irish orders, 
though more numerous than the Scotch, amounted 
in money to 653,000/., only ; while the Scotch 
orders amounted to 709,000/.; so that Sawney 
beats Pat in the magnitude of each transaction. 

But how is the preservation of equality in rela- 
tive position to be explained? Thus, as we think. 
The increase in letters and money-orders in both 
Scotland and Ireland shows a course of improve- 
ment—in Scotland, because the rate of increase is 
far beyond the ratio of augmented population—in 
Treland, because we find an increase even with a 
falling population. That the respective rates of 
improvement in the two countries should exactly 
maintain them in the same relative position, 
must, however, be matter of accident. Again, the 
rate of improvement must even now be more rapid 
in Scotland than in Ireland. For sup it the 
same in each nation—suppose it such that each 
Irishman and each Scotchman were to write one 
more letter every year than in the year before— 
this rate of increase would give an addition of six 
millions and a half of letters to Ireland, while 
Scotland would gain little more than two millions 
and a half. It is clear, therefore, that if Scotland 
had not improved more than twice as fast as Ire- 
land, she must have lost the race. 

{It would be difficult to point out any one of our 
institutions the working of which can be contem- 
plated with such unalloyed satisfaction as that of our 

stem of money-orders. It is a boon to the peo- 

which seems almost incapable of being abused. 
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Sending money to a distance is in the great 
majority of cases of the nature of a sacrifice by the 
sender, He denies himself some immediate in- 
dulgence in order to pay his debts, to transmit 
money to his wife and children, to contribute to 
the comfort of his aged parents, or to give aid to 
those who have claims upon him as friends, rela- 
tives, or objects of charity. We hail, therefore, 
the steady and rapid increase of money-orders as 
one of the best signs of our day, and we trust that 
no effort will be spared to stimulate the further 
progress of the system. As promising to give 
facility to the application of such a stimulus, we 
rejoice to observe that the money-order office is 
yielding a handsome and increasing profit. 

Three or four years ago, it produced an annual 
loss of 10,0007. ; but the system having been re- 
vised and simplified, it gave a profit of 3000/. for 
the year 1850, and 70001. for 1851. It would be 
doubtlessly over-sanguine to expect it every year 
to furnish an additional 4000/. of profit ; but, be 
that as it may, we hope it is not too much to antio- 
ipate that the time is not far distant when the 
commission on very small sums may admit of still 
further reduction. 

If a laborer or domestic servant, who has gone 
to a distance in search of employment, has 5s. 
which he or she has the power either to spend on 
selfish gratifications or send home, the less the 
sacrifice the performance of this duty calls for, the 
more likely is the money to find its right destina- 
tion. 

Under the old plan of transmitting money 
through the post-office, which was in operation 
until within the last twenty years, nearly the 
whole of such a sum of 5s. would have been ab- 
sorbed by postal charges. And the consequence 
of this state of things was, that the honest and 
conscientious laborer was almost shut out from any 
labor-market at a distance from his home. 

We had occasion lately, in our review of Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis’ Treatise on Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, and our notice of the Blue- 
book containing the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council of Education, to urge the necessity for an 
extended ramification of the means for obtaining 
accurate knowledge of the daily working of our 
manifold social and poe institutions, as the 
only true foundation for structural improvements. 
Why have we not an annual report of the state of 
the post-office? Why is our information respect- 
ing this most interesting department to be limited 
to four pages of figures! The genius of Rowland 
Hill has infused a new vigor into the postal system 
of the’whole world ; let him year by year build a 
monument to his fame, which shall not be a mere 
idle mausoleum, but a useful edifice, adding not 
only to his reputation but to his desert. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
VICTOR HUGO’S PAMPHLET. 


Vicror Huco’s brochure on ‘‘ Napoleon the Lit- 
tle,’’ circulates secretly in France. It is written 
with admirable vigor and vivacity. Here are one. 
or two extracts :— 


The men who, in their character of representatives, 
had received in trust for the people the oath of Decem- 
ber 20, 1848, and who beheld ite violation, had with 
their mandate assumed two duties ; the first, when- 
ever that oath should be violated, to rise up to op 
their breasts to the bullets of the usurper, ft “us 
neither the number nor the strength of the enemy ; to 
shield with their bodies the sovereignty of the people, 
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and with the resolve to combat and depose the usurper, 
to seize every arm, from the laws that may be found 
in the code, to the paving stones uptorn in the streets. 

The second duty was, after having accepted the com- 
bat and all its hazards, to accept proscription with all 
its miseries ; to stand up forever in the face of the 
traitor, his oath in their hands to cry for 
justice ; never to bend, never to relent ; to be im- 
placable ; to seize the crowned perjurer, if not by the 
arm of the law, by the grasp of truth ; to burn red 
in the blaze of history the word of his oath, and to 
brand with those burning words his brow. The 
writer of these lines is one of those who recoiled from 
no endeavor to accomplish the first of these duties : in 
writing these pages he fulfils the second. It is time 
to reawaken the conscience of men. Since the 2d 
December, 1851, a successful ambush, an odious and 
disgraceful crime, triumphs and dominates, rises to 
the height of a theory of government, expands in the 
face of the sun, makes laws, renders decrees, takes 
society, religion, and domestic virtues under its pro- 
tection ; gives the hand to the potentates of Europe, 
calling them “‘ brother, or cousin.’’ This crime no 
men denies, not even the men who won, and who live 
by it, and who only say, ‘it was a necessary act ;’’ 
not even the chief malefactor ; he only says that he 
has been ‘‘ absolved.’’? This crime includes all other 
crimes ; treason in the conception—perjury in the 
execution— murder and assassination in the assault— 
spoliation, swindling, robbery in the triumph. This 
crime bears within its bosom, as integral parts of it- 
self, the suppression of law, the violation of constitu- 
tionally inviolable guaranties, arbitrary sequestration, 
confiscation of property, nocturnal massacres, secret 
butcheries, ‘‘ commissions’’ replacing tribunals, ten 
thousand citizens transported, forty thousand citizens 
proscribed, sixty thousand families ruined and driven 
todespair. ‘These facts are patent! Ah! well, 
painful as it may be to confess, the assent of silence 
follows the crime ; it is there, present, visible, sensible 
to the sight and touch ; men let it pass, they go to 
their business ; the shops are open, the exchange 
gambles ; trade, sitting on its bales, rubs its hands 
contentedly, and we are approaching the time when 
all will be treated as a matter of course ! The man who 
sells a yard of cloth does not hear the very measure 
he holds in his hand say, ‘‘ It is a false measure that 
rules.’’ The dealer who weighs an article of commerce 
hears not the balance lift its voice and say, “It isa 
false weight that governs.’’ 

Singular order is this, having disorder for its ba- 
sis, in the negation of all rights, its stability founded 
on iniquity. In these days let every man who wears 
a scarf, a robe, or a uniform, let all who serve that 
man know well, that when they deem themselves the 
agents of a power, they are but the comrades of a 
pirate. Since the 2d of December there are no more 
functionaries in France—there are only accomplices. 
The moment has come for every man to declare what 
he has done, and what he is still doing. The gen- 
darmes that arrested the citizens whom the man of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne calls insurgents, arrested 
the guardians of the Constitution ; the judge who 
tried the combatants of Paris and the provinces, set 
in the dock the upholders of thelaw. The gaoler, who 
turned the dungeon-bolt upon the condemned pris- 
oners, held in durance the defenders of the republic 
and of the state. The African general, who impris- 
ons at Lambessa the transported victims sinking under 
the burning heat, shuddering with fever, digging fur- 
rows which will be their graves—that general, I say, 
robs, tortures, murders men with whom is the right. 
All—generals, officers, gendarmes, judges—all are 
guilty of a heinous crime ; they are the persecutors— 

do not say of innocent men, but of heroes—not of 
victims, but of martyrs ! The present aspect of things, 
seemingly calm, is really troubled. Let none be mis- 
taken ; when public morality is eclipsed, a dreadful 
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LISTENING FOR THE FIRST GUN. 


shadow creeps over the whole order of society ; every 
guaranty is lost—all protection vanishes. 

Henceforth there exists no longer in France a tri- 
bunal, a court, a judge, that dare administer justice or 
pronounce a sentence upon any man, in any matter. 
Drag before the assizes what criminal you will—the 
thief will say to the judge, ‘‘ The Chief of the State 
stole twenty-five millions out of the Bank;’’ the false 
witness will say to the judge, ‘* The Chief of the State 
swore an oath before God and man, and that oath he 
broke ;’’ the man accused of arbitrary sequestration 
will say, ‘‘ The Chief of the State arrested and im- 
prisoned, in spite of every law, the representatives 
of the sovereign people ;’’ the swindler willsay, ‘‘ The 
Chief of the State swindled his mandate, swindled his 
power, swindled the Tuileries ;’’ the forger will say, 
** The Chief of the State falsified the suffrage ;’’ the 
footpad will say, ‘‘ The Chief of the State plundered, 
like a cut-purse, the Princes of the house or Orleans ;”’ 
the murderer will say, ‘‘The Chief of the State 
mowed down by grape and musket shot, sabred, and 
bayoneted the passers-by in the open street ;’’ and all 
alike, and with one voice, swindler, forger, false wit- 
ness, footpad, burglar, assassin, will cry, ‘‘ And you, 
judges, you went to salute that man, you went to praise 
him for his perjury, to compliment him for having so 
adroitly forged, to glorify him for having swindled, to 
congratulate him for having robbed, and to thank him 
for having murdered.”’ 

This brochure circulates clandestinely. Thou- 
sands of copies have been sold, and create a pro- 
digious sensation. Public opinion is deeply moved. 
Every effort is made to introduce it into the prov- 
inces, especially the rural districts. The latest 
ordonnance against hawkers of pamphlets was 
specially directed against this terrible denuncia- 
tion. One may conceive how the government 
dreads its power. 





From the Spectator. 
LISTENING FOR THE FIRST GUN. 


Two Englishmen are standing high up amid 
the fortifications that strengthen the rock of 
Gibraltar, outpost of England ; one of the two an 
officer in her majesty’s service. Suddenly the 
sound of guns is heard in the direction of Africa. 
What does it mean? Has France made her 
threatened demonstration, on her present _princi- 

le of warring on the downcast ; and has England 
interposed? The garrison speculates invain. B 
this time, indeed, we know that it was not a col- 
lision between the navies of France and England ; 
but the incident shows how uncertain is the feel- 
ing, amongst those who are best informed, as to 
the duration of peace. 

The Pope and the spiritual myrmidons of the 
Ultramontane party, to which Pius the Ninth has 
not always oe a , are making unquestionable 
strides towards a renewed and extended power. 
They are profiting by the shake which royal power 
had in 1848, He has played off his allies, says 
the Times, against each other, so well, that 
although his temporal authority is maintained in 
his own dominions by French and Austrian arms, 
he has extracted enormous concessions from both 
powers. The Jesuits are again establishing them- 
selves in France; education is restored to the 
custody of the clergy ; and Louis Napoleon is the 
tool of the Roman Church—for a consideration. 
Prussia quails. In comparatively liberal countries 
the force of the aggressive power is felt ; in Bel- 
gium it has upset a Liberal and National Minis- 
try ; in Tuscany it has not only shaken the Bal- 
dasseroni administration, but has abolished the 














THE FRENCH WEARY. 


Leopoldine laws, the truly great code of the state ; 
in dardinia, the clergy mutiny be scons king and 
parliament, and threaten an overthrow of the con- 
stitution. Such is the progress of the alliance 
which the Times depicts between the two great 
rogues of Europe, Ultramontanism and Counter- 
revolutionary Despotism. 

And what is the feeling towards England 
abroad? Dislike amongst her opponents, distrust 
amongst her natural allies. In her nearest neighbor 
the hatred is intense. It does not always appear ; 
there is officially an ‘‘ entente cordiale,’’ but, meet 
them where you may, Frenchmen admit the na- 
tional antipathy. In Italy, in Germany, in Spain, 
the travelling Gaul will confess, often to some ex- 
ceptional English friend of the hig way, more 
freely if that friend be not English, but rather 
Scotch or Irish. There are, indeed, races that would 
stand by us to the last, from a with our 
constitutional regard for liberty. But peoples of 
such kind, like the Sicilians or Schleswig Holstein- 
ers, are still pondering, in doubt and gloom, the 
causes of that lukewarm and treacherous support 
from England which handed them over to Absolute 
masters, after stripping them of their old constitu- 
tional rights. 

Such is the feeling towards us on the Continent, 
when distant cannon-sounds at Gibraltar set men 
speculating on the point at which war, possibly, 
has broken out. 
of the Mediterranean that our trusty servants know 
the precarious condition of “the thirty years’ 
peace,”’ now “‘ rising forty years ;”’ our ships sail 
under secret orders. And it may be said that the 
seal has virtually been torn open in one unlucky 
quarter, by American diplomacy, ever rough and 
frank. 


[We omit the remarks on the special dispute.—Liv. 
Age.] 


The greatest ‘‘ friend to peace’’ cannot expect 
that the thirty or forty years’ armistice should 
last forever; and when it does cease, the im- 
portant question for us will be, how the con- 
tending interests shall be distributed’ Many 
combinations might be feared or desired, but in 
one all others would be merged ; if England and 
America should ha 7 to be on the same side, 
they might defy the world. How lamentable, 
then, if we should be divided by a mackerel, or by 
a misconception on the subject of cod ! 





“y From the Times, 13th August. 
THE FRENCH WEARY. 


“ Frou the first announcement of the coup d’état 
to the present time we have watched with painful 
interest for some indication of the feelings and 
opinions which lie beneath the surface of French 
society. We have seen liberty ed under foot, 
the best and ablest citizens banished, private pro 
erty confiscated, the press silenced, Reintenee - 
ence of the seats of learning and the bench of 
justice destroyed, and have been unable to detect 
the slightest » pap of dissatisfaction or repining 
in the conduct of a nation which has made in the 
last sixty years more sacrifices for freedom than any 
people in the world. Thousands of victims are 
now gasping out the last breath of a miserable ex- 
istence in the —_ swamps of Cayenne ; 
but France has forgotten the victims. Her states- 
men are proscribed and her generals banished, 
but France cares neither for statesmen nor gen- 


But it is not only at the portal | i 





— ; but France has learnt to be patient.even of 
the Jesuits, once the objects of her most cherished 
aversion. The tawdry and unmeaning displays 
of military pomp, a column wound:round with a 
spiral train of fire-works, a few pasteboard eagles, 
and a few bloodless banners, are enough to divert 
the attention of this enlightened nation from the 
regrets of the past, the disgrace of the- present, 
or the gloom of the future. The refusal of some 
blunt soldier to take the oath of allegiance, or the 
dignified withdrawal of some notability of the 
days when France had statesmen from the disgrace 
of official rank or the compromising distinction of 
elective duty, have served alone to break the long 
and mournful calm which has succeeded the strug- 
gles and tumults of parliamentary government. 
A stone may here and there have been thrown 
into the waters, but the general surface of 
the lake has remained unruffled. A despotism 
more absolute than that of Louis XIV. or Na- 
poleon has been established, and France is with- 
out a protest, a menace, or even a complaint. 
The nation has created, on the ruins of its old 
institutions, a mechanism of absolute government, 
under which it has itself been crushed, and a 
child might almost wield the powers which have 
silenced the voice and paralyzed the energy of 
the Fa hat most martial, and most turbulent race 
in Europe. “ 


V At length, however, a small cloud has risen out 


of the sea, and a symptom that all is not well has_ 


made itself unmistakably manifest. ‘There have 
been no complaints, no tumults; the president 
has nothing to do but to show himself, to be met 
with the same joyous acclamations as have never 
failed to salute his strangely varied predecessors, 
from Robespierre to Lamartine, and from Marrast 
to Cavaignac. Had Louis Napoleon been con- 
tent with such servility as is within the ordin 
resources of human nature, he would probably 
have had nothing to complain of; but he has de- 
manded of the nch nation a degree of com- 
plaisance which transcends even their powers of 
endurance, and their patience has given way un- 
der the trial. Not content with absolute domin- 
ion, built on the firm basis of military support, 
Louis Napoleon could not be contented without 
calling on the French people periodically to con- 
tribute their own sanction to their own degra- 
dation. Armed with all powers—executive, ju- 
dicial, and legislative—the president pono vi 
content, without the assistance of elective bodies 
to throw an air of popularity over his barefaced 
usurpation. To these bodies he allows no sort of 
power when elected, and over their election he 
exercises the most jealous and vexatious inter- 
ference. The chamber or council may deliberate, 
but their deliberations must end in the manner 
prescribed by the government. ‘The electors ma 
exercise their franchise, but their choice must fall 
on the government candidate. It was not enough 
to enslave the nation, unless that nation could 
rsuaded to become his accomplice, and to veil 
its subserviency under the hollow and unreal sem- 
blance of liberty. »- 
/ On this point the system of the president seems 
likely to break down. The people do not resist, 
but they will not vote; election after election is 
pote for want of the legal number of suffrages. 
The results of an election are not worth, to the 
voter, the trouble of giving his vote. The repre- 
sentative whom he returns can do him neither 
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agg por harm, and the right even of testifying 

is opinion by a free choice is refused to him. 
The electors are inyited to vote, in order that the 
government may nominate ; and the representatives 
to meet, in order that the government may decide. 
The nation is naturally weary of taking part in 
‘this solemn farce, and feels that the form of free 
institutions has entirely survived the substance. 
Universal suffrage and vote by ballot, those idols 
of our theoretical reformers, are at a discount in 
France. \/ They have not’ saved her liberties, and 
they now refuse any longer to conceal her servi- 
tude. The statesmen of France are either pro- 
scribed, or have refused to be candidates, and no 
one seems to care who is elected in their place. 
In vain is the eloquence of the prefect exerted to 
point out to the people the invaluable privileges 
which they are renouncing and the public duty 
they are violating. The people refuse to degrade 
the memory of Toole y mocking her ceremo- 
nies, and’ leave to the government, which has 
deprived them of her liberties, the undisturbed 
choice of its councillors and its instruments. 
Baal was not more deaf to the cries of his priests 
than are the French electors to the voice which 
summons them to activity. 

This state of things may not be immediately 
perilous, but is fraught with future danger. There 
is no more fertile cause of revolution than a con- 
tempt of the ‘institutions under which we live. 
The government can still command obedience, 


but has lost the active support of the masses.\ 


Hitherto it has only been the honorable distinc- 
tion of literary, political, and scientific eminence 
to stand aloof from it. Now the same disposi- 
tion is shown by masses of men into which the 
feelings of political rivalry and disappointed 
ambition cannot enter. The prestige of the first 
success is gone, and with it has departed all desire 
to recur to that machinery of freedom which has 
heen permitted to survive freedom itself. . Hence- 
furth Louis Napoleon must be content to forego 
even the semblance of support derived from popu- 
lar election. It might have been worth while for 
one so strong in sabres and bayonets to have left to 
his people so much freedom of choice, and to 
their representatives so much liberty of action, 
as would have kept up the interest of an election 
without seriously diminishing the influence of 
the central power; but this moderate course was 
spurned by the head of a military revolution. His 
motto seems to be ‘‘ nothing for the people, and 
everything by the people.” This system of making 
the nation work out its own dishonor by its own 
prostituted vote, it has at least had the self-re- 
spect to refuse, and by so doing has placed an im- 
sable gulf between it and the government. 
his comes of expecting shams to do the work of 
realities, and forgetting that human nature can 
rarely be stirred up to action except by honor, 
easure, or profit, none of which are to be found 
in the proceedings or results of a modern French 
election. 





From the Spectator, 31st July. 
THE REPUDIATING STATES OF AMERICA. 


Birmingham, 24th July, 1852. 
Sir—I take the liberty of submitting to you a 
query, which, now that the Derby sitting is well 
nigh over, you may perhaps have leisure to answer. 
Venturing, the other day, to assert that the State 
of Pennsylvania ranked amongst the repudiators, 


THE REPUDIATING STATES OF AMERICA. 


I was roundly contradicted ; and the present price 
of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Bonds’’ was referred to in 
} proof of my error. My opponent offered a bat on 
fhe subject—a common form of logic in the Mid 
d provinces, which, as I had less inclination to 
win his money than he had to win mine, I did not 
choose to take. I never held any of the Bonds in 
question, and my attention had not been particu- 
larly given to the fact, but I had seen it made on 
rey | occasions the subject of newspaper remark ; 
and I had a very distinct impression of a singularly 
severe and admirably reasoned letter of the late 
Sydney Smith, in which the act of repudiation was 
denounced. Have I been deceived all this time ! 
Was Peter Plymley, who seems to have had such 
excellent reasons for being convinced, also de- 
ceivedf ‘The Pennsylvanians, I have hitherto 
understood, issued certain bonds or debentures, or 
something of that sort, to make certain canals or 
roads, or railways, I forget which ; and, the profits 
of the State speculation not sufficing to pay the 
interest, its Legislature deliberately refused ¢ to.im- 
the taxes nece: for that purpose. Have 
the repudiators repented of their ways, and is the 
present price of the Bonds the consequence? or 
were Bonds, so called at present, issued for some 
other consideration? The people of Mississippi 
had, I believe, some sleeveless excuse for their 
conduct ; but I have hitherto believed that the 
Quakers of the city of brotherly love did what they 
did out of pure love of the doing—pressed by no 
ynecessity, and seeking excuse in no form of argu- 
ment. Will you, sir, who know so many things, 
and so accurately, set me right if I am wrong, or 
corroborate my faith if I am not? 
I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
R. K. D. 
[Pennsylvania never repudiated any of her obliga- 
tions. She contracted a debt of 40,000,000 dol- 
lars, chiefly for public works; and during the 
financial disasters of 1842, while many of those 
works were still unfinished, she suspended. On no 
occasion, however, did she attempt to deny her 
liability ; and in 1845 she resumed payment, and 
issued Bonds for the dividends which had fallen 
into arreftr. These new Bonds were to bear 6 per 
cent. interest, and she subsequently behaved badly 
by reducing the rate to 44 per cent. ; but with this 
exception, which was comparatively unimportant 
as far as regards the sum affected, the only ground 
of reproach against her is such as would attach to 
an individual who had suddenly been brought to a 
stand from a career of improvidence, in which he _- 
had been assisted by the eagerness of lenders, and‘ | 
who, after two or mfr years’ delay, during which ° 
he had exhibited a rather discreditable tenderness 
in avoiding sacrifices, had paid everybody in full. 
The repudiating States of America are Mississippi, 
Michigan, Florida, and Arkansas; and it is to be 
regretted that, after the way in which she has recov- 
ered herself, Pennsylvania should be assailed with 
the charge, since the effect of it is not only to 
divert attention from the real delinquents, but also 
to deprive them of one inducement to a more 
honest course, by extinguishing the belief that 
justice would then be done to them. When Syd- 
ney Smith designated the paple of Pennsylvania 
as A pee reports were rife of many dishonest 
speeches and propositions which were uttered and 
brought forward % individuals in the State Legis- 
lature ; but none of the propositions were ever 
adopted, and the State therefore is not to be held 
responsible for them.—Ep.] 











